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THE hypothesis of the physiological unity 
of the race is sufficient to excite general in- 
terest in the philanthropic enterprises of 
nations and in the productive movements 
and energies of individuals called to promi- 
nent leadership in the revolutions of the 
ages. Events such as Parliaments inau- 
gurate or as the single hero, such as Stanley, 
initiates deserve more than commonplace 
consideration, because they emphasize the 
relationship of humanity, and are often the 
standing proofs of a providential government 
over the world. A gross materialism would 
compel us to interpret the nation and the 
individual leader as the products of natural 
agency ; but there is a force in the world 
that, itself not natural, utilizes all the ma- 
terial of humanity and nature in the accom- 
plishment of its purposes, and in vain has he 
read history who has not traced its supreme 
influence in events, agencies, and results. 
Bound together by one origin and by the 
same fate, nations but fractions of the whole, 
all go up or down as one people rises or falls, 
as an individual sinks or attains the heights 
of manhood, for in Pauline language ‘* the 
members should have the same care one for 
another.’’ Ilence, an incident or achieve- 
ment in India or Iceland, in Egypt or Ire- 
land, in Patagonia or Mexico, concerns us ; 
hence, our interest in such questions as 
English Iederation, French Republicanism, 
Italian Unity, German Imperialism, Grecian 
Expansion, Russian Aggression, American 
Civilization, Irish Nationality, and African 
Christianization. 

As political movements of national pro- 
portions command the attention of thinkers 
and observers, so do the human instruments 
by which such movements are controlled 
and executed, information concerning such 
leaders being usually accepted as indispensa- 
ble to the understanding of the movements 
themselves. For while great events involve 
providential ideas and signify a providential 


leadership or inspiration, the actual human 
relationship to the event is so important 
that the one is almost impossible without 
the other. Divine influence, though usual- 
ly invisible and unrecognized when visible, 
is as manifest in civilization as in religion, 
and is as potential in shaping governmental 
policies as in directing the more orderly 
progress of the Christian Church. The 
political field abounds in providential monu- 
ments ; statesmen are as much called of 
God as apostles ; and the civil hero is some- 
times as conspicuous as the martyr of God. 
In every nation, therefore, there are those 
who in the lower sense by the nation’s choice 
or their own, but in the higher sense called 
of God, become the exponents of great na- 
tional ideas or projects and international as- 
pirations and settlements. They stand for 
political truths, just as Angelo stood for art 
and Shakespeare for poetry. Such men, in- 
stinctively assuming the divine purpose and 
endowed with a genius for executing what 
they undertake, convert their ideas into re- 
alities and reduce their projects to achieve- 
ments, outgrowing the local reputation with 
which they commenced and emerging among 
the world’s heroes and benefactors. If the 
age to which they belong does not sufficiently 
recognize their merits, posterity is quite 
likely to build them a monument and record 
their virtues. Sometimes the divinely-com- 
missioned leader is only the image or reflec- 
tion of ideas native to the national con- 
sciousness and originating in contempora- 
neous impulses, in which case he comes forth 
to administer them and incorporate them 
with the nation’s growth and history. Other 
men, more profound in original power, and 
in advance of their age, invent policies just 
as the mechanician invents a machine on 
the general ground of utility, and devote 
their lives to their advocacy and success. 
Whether one is the official administrator of 
a national idea, or the inventor of a national 
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scheme, so far forth as it is implicit with 
the moral elevation of man, he must have 
2 place in the thought of the world as one 
of its friends and philanthropists. Abra- 
ham Lincoln represents more than the 
American idea of the political unity of a na- 
tion; he stands as the exponent of the 
higher idea of the freedom of man, and is, 
therefore, honored in all lands. Bismarck’s 
scheme for the consolidation of the provinces 
and dukedoms of Germany in an Empire 
reflects more than individual statesmanship ; 
it is the monument of a divine proposal to 
blood-related people. Victor Emmanuel, 
clipping the wings of Papal ambition, and 
unifying Italy, accomplished a majestic 
work, and must be enrolled on the list of 
the world’s great men. ‘ 

To this class of divinely-called statesmen 
belongs William Ewart Gladstone, at present 
the wnofficial Premier of the English people. 
Historically speaking, he has occupied an 
exceptionally high place in English political 
movements and in the world’s social and 
moral revolutions. He has been a partici- 
pant in the world’s structural changes, of- 
ten inducing them by his aggressive purpose, 
and always supporting them when they 
were grounded in ethical consistency. Out- 
side of our national history there is no living 
man, whether statesman, Christian, or 
literary character, whose name thrills the 
American people like that of Gladstone, or 
in whose life, labors, and achievements we 
are more profoundly interested, or to whom 
we feel more deeply indebted. 

His biography is too lengthy to be dictated 
in a single paper, but that the funda- 
mental work of his life may be appreciated, 
it is necessary briefly to recall some of the 
facts and incidents of his career. The first 
impression that he makes upon us is that he 
is greater then any office in the gift of gov- 
ernment. It isa question if office has not 
gained more from Mr. Gladstone than he has 
gained from office. The advantage of office 
was the opportunity it offered him for the 
execution of a national idea, but the service 
he rendered the office, or the country 
through the office, more than equalled the 
personal result. Especially is this true of 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, which, 
having occupied a number of times, he 
thoroughly reformed in its business methods, 
and which enabled him to regulate the ex- 
penditures of the nation with wonderful ex- 
actness, and usually to the advantage of the 
treasury. He gained in reputation as a 
financier, but the nation gained in a wise 
economy and in a safe administration of its 
resources. Whether the subject was income- 
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tax or reduction of duties, Mr. Gladstone wag 
ready with facts and figures and demolished 
suspicions, routed enmities, and won the 
majority to his measures. <A writer says : 
** His budgets were looked forward to as the 


greatest of Parliamentary events.’ With 
statistics he bayoneted all opposition. Leg- 


islation was based on arithmetic ; it became 
a mathematical science, and political econ- 
omy was transformed into a mathematical 
art. Scheming, legerdemain, coalition of 
unnatural forces, and Conservative sneers 
yielded to the inexorable mathematics of the 
financier. The common politician had noth- 
ing to do in the presence of the budget- 
maker. 

Nor less beneficial were the services of Mr. 
Gladstone as Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, as a member of various Cabinets, as 
ordinary member of Parliament, and as the 
Premier of the Empire. Devotedly at- 
tached to duty, every position he occupied 
was honored with his time and labors, and 
success was almost sure to be realized. 

The second impression he makes is that 
he is a man of sympathy and conscience. 
Recognizing the rights of others, he is as 
much opposed to political injustice as to 
moral wrong ; and believing in humanity, he 
would rather extend legislative sympathy to 
the poor and unfortunate than oppress 
them. His sympathies, broad and deep, 
are, however, neither injudicious in their 
expression nor unregulated in their activity. 
A man of large benevolence which compels 
him to join his efforts in behalf of the 
suffering, his conscience is still larger, and 
this compels him to seek the righ? in every 
case, and when found he cannot be easily 
induced to abandon it. His sympathy 
prompts to action, his conscience regulates 
its expression. In_ political conflicts and 
differences and in reported cases of colonial 
oppression and’ international troubles he 
has delayed action in order to know what was 
the right thing to do, showing a careful and 
judicious mind. 

In 1851 Mr. Gladstone visited Naples, 
and learning that Ferdinand II. had im- 
prisoned seventy-six parliamentary deputies 
and punished more than twenty thousand 
persons for their political opinions, he wrote 
a condemnatory letter to the Earl of Aber- 
deen, excited in Europe a feeling of indig- 
nation toward the King, and secured either 
the release of the prisoners or a modification 
of the unjust sentence in execution. The 
humanity of Mr. Gladstone protested against 
the inhumanity of the Italian King. Later 
in his career he was requested by the Earl 
of Derby to visit the Ionian Islands, to hear 
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the complaints of the people against a con- 
tinuance of the English protectorate, which 
had been established over them in 1815, and 
to judge of the reasonableness of their de- 
mand to be annexed to Greece. The sym- 
pathetic heart of the commissioner could 
not refuse the pathetic appeal of the island- 
ers, and British rule ended. One of the 
wicked wars of England was the ‘‘ opium 
war,” fought to perpetuate the traffic in 
opium with China, whose people and rulers 
were opposed to it. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Gladstone denounced the war with 
cloquent fury, as unjust, diabolical, and self- 
ish. We have only to remind our readers that 
the Turkish massacres in Bulgaria in 1877 
aroused Mr. Gladstone’s indignation to such 
an extent that he declared for the indepen- 
dence of Bulgaria and the destruction of the 
Ottoman Empire, the former result being 
soon realized. 

These incidents exhibit the sympathetic 
temper, the conscientious judgment, and 
the justice-loving spirit of the man, who in 
his age is undertaking a task never essayed 
by any statesman of his day, and whom the 
enemies of righteousness most cordially hate 
and would destroy. 

The parentage of Mr. Gladstone is proof 
of the influence of heredity in the transmis- 
sion of the positive characteristics of his 
manhood. Sir John Gladstone—his father 
—was a Liverpool merchant and the owner 
of a plantation and slaves in an English 
Colony. As a business man he was success- 
ful. From him the son inherited that 
business capacity, energy, and economy 
which so well fitted him for the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer. His mother was 
in the line of the Plantagenets, from whom 
he seems to have received those qualities of 
mind and heart which attach him to the 
suffering, and which attach the multitudes 
to him. He was born December 29th, 1809. 
Early in life he consecrated himself to hard 
work and showed an inclination to a life of 
usefulness and devotion to his fellow-man. 
He entered the school at Eton when twelve 
years old, displaying a marked literary taste 
for a child, and became a student at Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the age of twenty, grad- 
uating with high honor and great promise, 
and has lived long enough not to disappoint 
his friends or his own expectations. 

With this natural or inherited investiture 
and the intellectual training received in his 
arly years, and with an eye on the Premier- 
ship, he entered public life, contesting in 
1832 for a seat in Parliament. He was 
elected, and within two weeks after the 
opening of Parliament he made his maiden 
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yee captivating the Commoners by his 
eloquence and displaying the masterly 
qualities of prophetic leadership. From 
this time forward, or for more than fifty 
years, he has been identified with the politi- 
cal movements of England, occupying the 
highest official positions, sometimes, as at 
the present, merely as member of the House, 
sometimes as member of the Cabinet, some- 
times as Premier ; but at all times as a con- 
spicuous figure in political reconstructions 
and as the author of much of the wise and 
general legislation of the kingdom. 

While Mr. Gladstone is now recognized as 
the exponent of English Liberalism, and 
will occupy a place in history as a Liberal, 
it should be stated that in his early political 
life he was a stanch Tory or Conservative, 
opposing all those measures which originated 
in the camp of the Radicals and denouncing 
any proposed departure from Conservatism 
as irreligious, unwise, disloyal, and injuri- 
ous. Like Saul of Tarsus, he defended the 
old, aristocratic dispensation with unstinted 
loyalty and matchless eloquence, exhausting 
his learning, wisdom, resources, and skill 
for the defeat of those Liberal projects which 
he afterward so powerfully aided to establish. 
Like Saul, he was converted, and abandoned 
the old, illiberal party for the progressive 
spirit and the benevolent purpose that char- 
acterized early English Liberalism. This 
political conversion, not so sudden as the 
religious change of Saul, not only startled 
the Conservatives, when they were compelled 
to recognize it, but afforded them the op- 
portunity, which they have never ceased to 
improve, to charge the Commoner with a 
vacillation of purpose which unfits him for 
the legislative realm. ‘The answer to the 
charge is that, having abandoned Toryism, 
he never has been induced to return to it 
and has never wavered in his devotion to 
the vital principles of Liberalism. He was 
a Conservative because he inherited its doc- 
trines ; because he was educated in that 
party ; because for the time being it offered 
preferment ; but in mature years and with 
growing sympathies he broke away from 
the wide-bound aristocracy of the Empire, 
and has stood forth, always and everywhere, 
as the champion of human rights. 

In considering Mr. Gladstone, therefore, 
we are considering the impulses, projects, 
and achievements of English Liberalism, or 
touching the consciousness and revealing the 
history of England’s better political life and 
progress. He is the personality of Liberal- 
ism, the incarnation of its profoundest proph- 
ecies. Many of its ideas, plans, details, 


and movements were in their carly stages 
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the speculations of Gladstone alone. He 
originated them, and, like original ideas, 
they had to run the gauntlet of investiga- 
tion, criticism, and persecution, and he him- 
self suffered denunciation and ridicule. <A 
sovereign idea can take care of itself, even 
though the human instrument by which it 
is introduced perishes. In this case, how- 
ever, Gladstone has lived to execute his 
purposes, in spite of the opposition, and 
compelled the English people to acknowl- 
edge that in his advanced legislation he has 
made no mistake. His ideas are vital forces 
in the nation’s political and social life, and 
he lives to inaugurate other new and ad- 
vanced measures for his country. Thus it 
has happened more than once that the idea 
or speculation of the statesman has become 
the common property of the nation. So 
far forth, also, as it may have affected other 
people, or reflected an international senti- 
ment or aspiration, or reached out into the 
great religious realm of man, the world has 
taken it up and incorporated it with its ac- 
tivities. ‘To trace the expansion of liberal 
ideas from their individual beginning as 
political speculations into national propor- 
tions and international sentiments is, per- 
haps, the chronological order in which they 
should be viewed, and certainly an excellent 
plan for properly estimating Mr. Gladstone 
and his work. 

In a shorter way and from another stand- 
point his work may be pronounced political, 
embracing merely its civil aspects, and re- 
ligious, including its moral tendencies and 
bearings on the general religious progress of 
the Empire, all of which will become mani- 
fest in the discussion of the more prominent 
principles he has sought to promote. 

In nearly every great policy or political 
movement of Mr. Gladstone one or more of 
these elements enter, at times leaving us in 
doubt whether he had in view merely the 
national purpose or the still larger interna- 
tional result, and whether his action was per 
sé political, or he secretly contemplated the 
religious effects that followed. Studied in 
their purely national or political phases, 
they are of vast importance, but appear all 
the richer and more valuable as they assume 
an international or religious aspect. 

In this study the question of Church Dis- 
establishment must have precedence, since 
it involves more than any single question in 
the circles of English thought, and since it 
is both political and religious. On its relig- 
ious side Disestablishment is a principle ; on 
its political side it is a policy. Its exposi- 
tion and defence as a principle or the con- 
sideration of the ethical soundness of the 
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thing itself preceded all legislative enact. 
ments looking to its accomplishment. If 

Jstablishment is right in principle, any poli- 
cy having Disestablishment i in view is wrong 
in principle. The determination of the ethi. 
cal quality of Establishment or Disestablish- 
ment was absolutely necessary to the de- 
termination of policies respecting either, 
Principle first, policy afterward ; this is the 
natural order of progress. 

It is evident, too, that legislation affecting 
the Church in Great Britain will affect it in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, since State 
Churchism abounds on all the continents ; 
hence, such legislation cannot be purely of a 
local character. In a lofty sense the Parlia- 
ment of the Empire legislates for the Church 
throughout the world. he only question 
is whether the Church requires any legisla- 
tion at all in its behalf from the State, and 
whether the secular power should not con- 
fine itself to political settlements, leaving 
ecclesiastical matters to the Church at large, 
In the United States the Church is almost 
beyond the province of legislation ; it has 
no recognition in the Constitution, except 
the recognition of its freedom. In the Old 
World it is otherwise, a free Church being 
almost untnown. European nations take 
as much interest in their Churches as they 
do in their armies and navies, for the one 
are as vitally related to the State as the 
other, and are maintained by taxation, as are 
the others. This view of things is doubt- 
less the fruit of Roman Catholic teaching, 
which, while it did not merge the priesthood 
and magistracy into one, as under the pa- 
triarchal economy, made the State responsi- 
ble to the Church, controlled its legislation, 
and regulated its movements and social life. 
In these days the Church is made responsi- 
ble to the State, Parliaments often discussing 
doctrinal questions, bishops occupying seats 
therein by an ez officio right or privilege, 
and legislation affecting the activities and 
methods of Church propagandism projected 
and secured in the same political spirit and 
by the same political methods as animate 
and secure political legislation itself. The 
doctrine that the State is responsible to the 
Church, or the doctrine that the Church is 
responsible to the State is mischievous in 
character, contrary to the New Testament 
ideal of the Church’s relation to the world, 
and results, when enforced, in practical stag- 
nation of the kingdom of God. 

Inasmuch as a free Church is the excep- 
tion and a State Church the rule in all the 
world, the legislation of Great Britain on 
this subject is of international interest and 
importance. Continually and by virtue of 
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the union of Church and State in the Em- 
pire, the politician or statesman of England 
is compelled to consider not only many 
questions growing out of the union, but also 
the question of union itself. This he can- 
not avoid if he would, and the Liberal 
would not if he could. It is as prominent 
in English politics as any other question. 
Ile legislates respecting the Church as reg- 
ularly as he legislates respecting the army 
and navy. 

Deeply imbedded in politics as it is, it is 
also a current question with the citizen, the 
amount of whose taxes turns upon the rela- 
tion of the State to the Church, and whose 
membership in the Church is often deter- 
mined by the amount of his taxes. It involves 
the rights of Dissenters and non-conforming 
bodies, or, in the still larger sense, the right 
of private judgment in religion and the right 
of alternate choice in Church affiliations and 
responsibilities. It is a question so broad, 
so deep, so vital, and affecting so many re- 
lations, that it alike interests the politician, 
the statesman, the citizen, the taxpayer, the 
religionist, and the poorest individual in the 
kingdom. 

Looking over the history of Parliamentary 
reforms, it is found that ecclesiastical legis- 
lation has been not only in the forefront as 
all important, but also that it has beensugges- 
tive of other Parliamentary movements, since 
it has included the political and religious 
interests of the Empire. Even that legisla- 
tion which was intended to be purely politi- 
eal finally involved the religious interest of 
the State. Wedded by ties not easily broken, 
State legislation was religious and Church 
legislation was political. Parliament became 
an ecclesiastical body, and the Church Coun- 
cil was a Parliament. 

Entering Parliament in 1832, Mr. Glad- 
stone soon discovered the supremacy of the 
Church question in English politics and 
that he must not only be familiar with it, 
but also be prepared to defend the alliance 
or initiate a movement for separation. Re- 
calling his home training, his early sur- 
roundings, his collegiate education, and the 
Church influence upon him, we are not sur- 
prised that he stood for the defence of the 
union. In this defence he was radical to 
the extreme ; he was a Conservative bigot, 
ora bigoted Conservative. He early opposed 
the admission of Dissenters into the univer- 
sities of England, on the ground that the 
latter were religious and the dissenting 
principle was foreign and hostile to the re- 
ligious principle. In 1837 he resolutely 
condemned the proposition of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer to abolish Church 
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rates, regarding it as an attempt to under- 
mine the religious character of the nation. 
In 1838 he issued a book, entitled ‘‘ The 
State in its Relations to the Church,” in 
which he supported State-Churchism not, 
as a writer says, from Paley’s idea of utility 
or from Warburton’s idea of a contract be- 
tween the two, but from the idea that the 
nation is an individual and that religion is 
as necessary to it as to man himself. He 
insisted that ‘‘ the duties of governors are 
strictly and peculiarly religious,” and that 
the State is as responsible as an individual 
for its acts and the use of its liberties. In 
attributing personality to the State, he in- 
dulged in a political fiction, which for the 
time made him popular with his party, since 
it had exhausted its resources in the defence 
of the Establishment. This was anew argu- 
ment, but exceedingly vulnerable. In ad- 
vocating a national religion as the condition 
of a religious nation, he was on the old 
ground, and in a sense he was justified in 
it ; but when he converted the State into an 
individual, to be treated, governed, and 
held responsible, and to be rewarded and 
punished as an individual, he assumed more 
than he could intelligently, historically, or 
scripturally support. Let us not be misun- 
derstood. There is not one set of ethical 
principles for the individual and another set 
of ethical principles for the State. Right 
is right, and wrong is wrong, whether com- 
mitted by the individual or the State. 
Slavery is as wrong in the one as in the 
other ; Sabbath-observance is as proper for 
the one as for the other. But the law that 
prohibits wrong and enforces virtue in the 
individual will prevent wrong and secure 
virtue in the State. The recognition of the 
personality of man and the enforcement of 
ethical principles in his life are results suffi- 
cient in themselves to guarantee the same in 
the State. The State will be Christian if 
its citizens are Christians ; legislation re- 
specting the people will be effective ; legisla- 
tion regulated by fictions will be superficial 
and forceless. 

The book of Mr. Gladstone produced a 
profound sensation, Lord Macaulay con- 
gratulating its author upon its ability, but 
mercilessly exposing the weakness of its ar- 
gument. In 1840 he published another 
work, entitled ‘‘ Church Principles Con- 
sidered in their Results,” in which he de- 
fended the Sacraments and Apostolical 
Succession in an attractive style, but by ar- 
guments that he afterward abandoned. 

In these defensive positions of Mr. Glad- 
stone he exhibits the religious spirit or 
maintains the necessity of State-Churchism 
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from religions grounds, which is to his 
credit. However vulnerable the positions 
themselves, it must be allowed that, like 
Saul of Tarsus, he was governed by the 
highest religious motives in their advocacy, 
and seemed to be more concerned about the 
fate of religion than the future of the State. 

Gradually even Mr. Gladstone began to 
see the untenableness of his own positions 
and the illiberality of the Conservative 
party, and gradually he snapped the ties 
which held him to that party. The great 
change that came over him in these respects 
can be explained on the ground of the 
growth of his sympathies, of a widened ob- 
servation of the condition of society, of a 
profound reverence for scriptural truth, and 
of an enlarged study of human rights. <A 
Tory and a High Churchman by education 
and traditional influence; a partisan in 
politics and religion by the necessities of the 
situation ; it was not to be expected that he 
would surrender everything at once and go 
to the opposite party. It took time to com- 
plete the change. The moment came, how- 
ever, when standing for himself and con- 
sulting his conscience, he broke away from 
aristocratic rule and disavowed not only his 
printed utterances, but all allegiance to the 
ideas he formerly and so brilliantly advo- 
cated. He was a Conservative to the time 


of the death of Sir Robert Peel, opposing 


the admission of Jews to Parliament, the 
endowment of Maynooth College, because it 
was Roman Catholic, and the Reform and 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church, which 
at so early a day had been proposed to the 
English people. He attributes this part of 
his career to the Oxford influence, for he 
says : ‘* I did not learn at Oxford that which 
[ have learned since—namely, to set a due 
value on the imperishable and inestimable 
principles of human liberty.” Henceforth 
he is a liberty-loving man, favoring the 
doctrine of human rights in religion as in 
politics, supporting in 1847 in Parliament a 
bill for the removal of the disabilities of the 
Jews, in 1848 a bill for Roman Catholic re- 
lief, and in 1850 opposed the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill on the ground that it was inimi- 
cal to religious liberty. These incidents 
show the progress of Mr. Gladstone from 
Conservatism to Liberalism. 

Logically, therefore, he was committed to 
the principle of Disestablishment ; religious- 
ly, he must earnestly and prayerfully desire 
it ; politically, he is walking in that direc- 
tion as fast as English Liberalism will keep 
up with him. The Disestablishment of the 
{rish Church was proposed by him in 1868, 
bringing upon him the fury of the Conserv- 
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atives and the ungracious charge that he 
was in league with the Pope to destroy 
Protestantism in Ireland. On March Ist, 
1869, his bill for the Disendowment and Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was 
brought forward and finally passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of 114, 
Seeing the drift of things, the House of Lords 
acquiesced, and the bill was a law. Thirty 
million pounds, or nearly one hundred and 
fifty million dollars, were liberated by this 
law, the interest of which has been used in 
yarious ways for the benefit of the kingdom, 

The wedge of Irish Disestablishment 
opened the way to the larger question of 
English Disestablishment. Immediately it 
was declared, if Disestablishment is right as 
a principle, it ought to be applied in Eng- 
land as well as in Ireland ; and if it is merely 
advantageous as a policy, financial, political, 
or religious, England should have the bene- 
fit of it as well as Ireland. This phase of 
the question really precipitated a crisis in 
English history. It meant little less than 
the political, not to say religious reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire ; and, as usual in such 
cases, the Conservatives pronounced the first 
step toward Disestablishment as a perilous 
innovation, involving in its finality the de- 
struction of the Empire. In the debates in 
Parliament on the subject it was advocated 
for Ireland largely on the ground of expe- 
diency, which is the better way to insure 
the attention of the average statesman ; but 
Mr. Gladstone did not fail to weave the 
ethical with the expedient, and exhibited a 
decided inclination to Disestablishment on 
general and religious principles. Come, 
therefore, it must in England. Resistance 
of it is of the nature of an objection to the 
inevitable. Initiated by Mr. Gladstone in 
Ireland, its consummation in England will 
be the triumph of one of the settled policies 
of his life. It is conceded that in a recent 
ampaign manifesto he intimated that it 
will probably not be realized in his lifetime, 
which is only another way of saying that its 
success is at hand, whether he is the instru- 
ment of its triumph or not. 

The chief objection to Disestablishment 
is, strangely enough, not ethical, nor relig- 
ious in any sense, nor of the nature of an 
expediency, nor even political, except as the 
partisan spirit can make advantage of it ; 
but wholly and exclusively financial. So 
fundamental a question has been reduced to 
a ledger account. It is purely a matter of 
money. If Disestablishment could be ef- 
fected without disendowment, even the 
Conservatives would vote for it and the 
English clergy, secure in their livings, 
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would not oppose it. Noonecan show that 
the Establishment is an ideal condition or 
secures the greatest activity, and, therefore, 
the largest efficiency on the part of the 
Church ; but as it makes ministerial sup- 
port certain, the ministry favor it and 
promise religious support to the State, if 
the State will grant political support to the 
Church. Thus the clergy and the politi- 
cians unite for financial reasons. 

Disestablishment means the reduction of 
the immense salaries of the bishops and the 
adoption of an entirely new financial system 
in Church affairs ; it means a more active 
ministry, in order to secure their support, 
and greater efficiency on the part of the 
Church to take the world. Masses cannot 
be legislated into a religious life ; multitudes 
are not made Christians by being enrolled on 
Church books or by being taxed to support 
the Church. Disestablishment, striking at 
avarice in the clergy and promising more 
enthusiastic devotion to the purposes of the 
Church, is a remedy for the evils of the re- 
ligious condition of England,which Mr, Glad- 
stone has not been slow to perceive, and 
which he is ready at any time to apply. 
Himself committed to Disestablishment, it 
must become the shibboleth of English 
Liberalism. 

We in the New World know nothing of 
the personal disadvantages that arise from 
the political connection of Church and 
State and do not perceive how obstructive 
it is of Gospel success. The State-Church 
idea is dominant in every nation in Europe. 
The idea of a national religion supported 
by general taxation is an inheritance, and 
all nations cling to it as a necessity both to 
religion and government. The example of 
the United States in maintaining a free 
Church is practically lost on Europe, and 
considered, if considered at all, a hazardous 
and even foolish and irreligious experiment. 
To break the spell of the idea and destroy 
the influence of the inheritance, a leading 
nation of the Old World must declare against 
it and show the possibility of a free Church 
in the State and a free State in the Church. 
This is an ideal condition to be attained some 
time in the Old World through the leader- 
ship and example of one of the older nations. 
England has the magnificent opportunity of 
effecting a dismemberment between two 
ideas that do not organically unite, but 
which have been forced into seeming unity 
for ages to the disadvantage of both ; and 
Mr. Gladstone may be the man to initiate 
the experiment. English Liberalism when 
again in power and inspired by its leader 
will without doubt decree the downfall of 
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the coalition and set the Church free. 
Christendom will rejoice in the emancipa- 
tion. 

Some one has said that Mr. Gladstone is 
a ‘* Liberal in politics and a Conservative 
in religion.’? Interpreted correctly, this is 
quite true. He is liberal in political legisla- 
tion, because he is opposed to oppression ; 
liberal in Church government, because he 
believes in the right of private judgment in 
religion ; liberal in social privileges, because 
he hates aristocracy ; and liberal in the ex- 
tension of human rights, because he claims 
for himself only what he is willing to grant 
others. He is conservative in the mainte- 
nance of religious truth, because it does not 
change ; conservative in his faith in the 
Bible, because it is true ; conservative as to 
scientific attacks on religion, because he re- 
gards them false ; and conservative in his 
views on Popery, because it is a superstition. 
In a recent article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury he explained the first chapter of Gene- 
sis with a breadth of learning, a thorough- 
ness of research, and a conclusiveness of 
argument that not only astonished the Es- 
tablished clergy, but also infuriated Huxley 
and the whole brood of materialistic think- 
ers in the Empire. He is the champion of 
religious rights in politics and of political 
rights in religion. ' 

We next consider what we style the for- - 
eign or international policy of Mr. Gladstone, 
or the attitude of English Liberalism in its 
unofficial as well as legislative aspects and 
purposes toward the world. China shuts 
itself in by a stone-wall, and has been op- 
posed to intercourse with nations ; England 
goes out of herself and is in pursuit of the 
whole world. To the spectator who is : 
student of the motives governing the exclu- 
sive spirit of the one and the grasping ener- 
gies of the other, the policy of the one 
seems as selfish and inhuman as that of the 
other. China cares only for herself. Cold, 
unsympathetic, bloodless, the world may 
perish, and the Chinese will shed no tears 
over the catastrophe. On the other hand, 
England, impressed that she has a mission 
to the world, is seeking two things : (a) ac- 
tual ownership or territorial possession of 
the world, in carrying out which she already 
has a title to one-third of the habitable 
globe ; (4) political dominion or authority. 
It may be allowed that in its final form or 
result the English conquest of foreign coun- 
tries has proved a benediction to them ; in 
most cases a Christian civilization where it 
did not obtain has been established ; tyran- 
ny has been overthrown and a mild mo- 
narchical government instituted ; and, on the 
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whole, the race has been improved by the 
dominance of English rule. Properly, 
however, to estimate English rule, the mo- 
tives underlying it rather than or in addition 
to the results that have followed it must be 
considered. In these conquests it is clear 
that the commercial rather than the religious 
spirit of England was uppermost ; she visit- 
ed the countries in question not as a mis- 
sionary, but as a speculator and politician ; 
she conquered not by the Bible, but by the 
sword ; she was not after the souls of men, 
but after their riches, their services, their 
thrones. The colonial spirit of England is 
® mercenary spirit ; she is a Shylock in her 
conquests. ‘The introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion among the peoples whom she 
has forced to drop on their knees before her 
bayonets is no atonement for her robbery of 
their individual rights and her extinction of 
their national life. 

The question now is whether this policy 
of aggression, annexation, and absorption 
shall continue, or whether England shall not 
be satistied with her ill-gotten possessions and 
devote herself to her development ; whether 
the centrifugal ideas and forces shall be su- 
preme, or whether centripetal purposes shall 
prevail ; whether the federation of the bulky 
empire and the autonomy of the colonies 
shall not be instituted, or whether other 
worlds shall be conquered and added to the 
English crown. These are great questions, 
whose solution cannot be postponed to the 
remote future. 

Two men have stood as representatives of 
these two policies, each the leader of his 
party, each successful in his sphere. The 
one our readers recognize as the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, who believed in wars, annexa- 
tions, and a brilliant foreign policy ; the 
other is the untitled Gladstone, who be- 
lieves England has enough, who has more 
than once condemned her method of acqui- 
sition, and who seems anxious lest she can- 
not take proper care of what she claims as 
her own. Hence, Mr. Gladstone is opposed 
to war, except for self-preservation. He 
opposes aggression, is unwilling to take ad- 
vantage of a weak people, and favors the 
internal development of the Empire. When 
Lord Palmerston sent a fleet to the Pireus 
to settle the ‘‘ Pacifico affair’? of 1850, Mr. 
Gladstone in his place in Parliament de- 
nounced the action with exhaustive energy, 
describing the Foreign Secretary as a man 
of ‘‘insular temper ’’ and disposed to quar- 
rel with other countries. The Crimean 
War was on its face a protest against the 
aggressions of Russia, but in its depths it 
meant the preservation of the Ottoman Em- 
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pire. When the latter was secured Mr, 
Gladstone opposed the continuance of the 
war for the sake of ‘* military honor,’’ and 
Russia was saved a greater humiliation than 
the war party of England was disposed to 
inflict. As Americans, we must remember 
that the settlement of the ‘* Alabama 
Claims’’ was accomplished under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s conciliatory administration, though 
he suffered political denunciation on account 
of it. These events are proofs of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s foreign temper or his indisposition to 
be engaged in foreign broils. 

On the other hand, Beaconsfield gloried 
rather in war-clouds than in sunsets ; he 
drew the sword on any pretext, or made one 
when none could be found ; he oppressed 
unfortunate peoples and shook the con- 
tinents with the cannon’s roar. ‘* Jingo- 
ism’’ was popular under the Jewish Prime- 
Minister. The English people grew tired 
of it, however, for it involved them in debt 
for a time or loaded them with new taxa- 
tions, and the popular vote in 1880 was 
against it. Since then Mr. Gladstone’s 
peace-spirit has brooded over the Empire and 
home projects have occupied the thought of 
English statesmen, except as foreign com- 
plications disturbed it. Under Mr. Gladstone 
the disastrous Soudan campaign occurred, 
and that Christian hero, General Gordon, 
lost his life; but the Prime-Minister was 
driven into it by a temporary revival of 
**jingoism ’’? and the military ery of the 
London Zimes. He was opposed to it from 
the beginning, and suffered the loss of the 
campaign rather than the loss of his convic- 
tions. When England’s India possessions 
were unjustly threatened by Russia, Mr. 
Gladstone bristled like a giant and prevented 
war by a brave demeanor ; but this was to 
defend rightful authority, not to extend 
English possessions. He believes in arbi- 
tration as a means of settlement of interna- 
tional differences, as his proposition con- 
cerning the affair at Penjdeh shows, but 
arbitration failing, he will defend England’s 
honor with the sword. Steadfast in this 
principle,.he has been accused of a want of 
patriotism, as when favoring Disestablish- 
ment in Ireland he was charged with being 
a Jesuit. Not believing in the wholesale 
butchery of a people, nor in the oppression 
of the weak and the few, nor in the annex- 
ation of territory not lawfully acquired, he 
has been called a traitor and a false friend 
of the Government. Yet, as it is studied, 
the Gladstone idea of governmental relations 
to other countries and peoples commends 
itself as being eminently Christian in spirit, 
as free from malice, as promotive of peace 
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and the general happiness of mankind. 
Unlike the average statesman, he has inject- 
ed Christianity into politics and governs his 
individual life by an educated conscience 


, which restrains him from war and energizes 


him for peace. Ife believes in home, and 
legislates for its purity ; in the Church, and 
legislates for its activity ; in the country, and 
legislates for its development ; in mankind, 
and legislates for peace ; in eternity, and 
legislates as one who must give an account. 
In him behold the Christian statesman ! 

Perhaps the most prominent work of Mr. 
Gladstone is still in an unfinished state. At 
first blush it appears entirely national in 
spirit, but its deepest color is of an interna- 
tional hue, inasmuch as in its operations it 
includes many peoples and may finally 
affect the policies of all nations respecting 
the administration of government. In so 
far as it is international it is also religious, 
for it is difficult to separate the religious 
from the humane or the universal. With- 
out circumlocution we refer to the policy of 
the internal development of England’s pos- 
sessions and the contemplated autonomy of 
the colonies, or the federation of the Em- 
pire. Liberalism is the synonym of politi- 
cal liberty, which in its largest sense em- 
braces the idea of self-government both for 
the individual and the State. If self-gov- 
ernment is necessary to the highest man- 
hood, it is difficult to see that it is not 
necessary to the most perfect Statehood. 
Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy sets this kind of 
logic on fire. As he was opposed to op- 
pression in the Soudan, Egypt, and South 
Africa, so is he opposed to it in Scotland, 
Australia, Canada, and Ireland. He _ be- 
lieves in human rights in the colonies as in 
the parent country. He is not an aristocrat 
at home or abroad. Springing from the 
middle classes, he has refused titles and 
honors from the Queen and placed himself 
on record as the friend of the multitudes. 
A Democrat in impulse, principle, and ac- 
tion; a Liberal from conviction and in- 
spiration ; he is a hater of shams, of vain 
display, of regalia, and of that spirit of caste 
which is a corruption of heathenism and 
out of place in a Christian civilization. 
From the highest motives, therefore, he 
recently urged and secured the passage of a 
Franchise Bill, which added two million 
voters to the suffragists of the Empire, four 
hundred thousand of them residing in mis- 
ruled Ireland. 

The great test of Liberalism is in the pro- 
posed settlement of the ‘‘ Irish Question,” 
a question as harassing to the statesmen of 
England as the ‘‘ Southern Question’’ has 
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been to the politicians of the United States. 
This problem involves several features, and 
before it is solved will test several things : 
Ireland itself as a province of the Empire ; 
Liberalism as a political principle, and the 
Empire as a federation. The tremendous 
fact is that the Empire is more at stake in 
this problem than the political party that 
proposes to solve it or the single country 
whose political interests require considera- 
tion. The problem is an old one. Stated 
properly, it is human freedom and imperial 
oppression in conflict again, to be solved not 
by the sword, as heretofore, but by the peace- 
ful method of legislation. Solved it must 
be, solved it will be, Mr. Gladstone prefer- 
ring the legislative method, while the Con- 
servatives, until recently, preferred the 
military method. The preliminary conflict, 
therefore, is a conflict of method, which, it 
is hoped, will be settled in favor of the 
wiser and more peaceful one of legislation. 
The real conflict over the principle at issue 
will soon follow, which, it is hoped, in its 
immediate application will guarantee hu- 
man rights toa long-oppressed people and 
finally the largest liberty to all the colonies 
of the Empire. To secure the autonomy 
of the colonies or provinces and at the 
same time preserve the integrity of the 
British Empire is a task requiring no little 
political genius and wisdom ; but Mr, Glad- 
stone in his Parliamentary seat is as truly 
committed to it as when Premier, and amid 
many embarrassments it is making progress 
toward accomplishment. The time is not 
distant when that mammoth Empire must 
go to pieces, or submit to a political recon- 
struction or a modification of the monar- 
chical principle and an extension of constitu- 
tional rights and privileges, and none sees 
this fact more clearly than the aged legislator 
who unmolested would prevent colonial re- 
bellions and insure the future of the State. 
The Tories or Bourbons of England usu- 
ally have refused to face the issne until it 
was forced upon them, and even now show 
a sad lack of statesmanship in erying for the 
Empire as it is. The cry is for partisan 
purposes and raised to perpetuate themselves 
in power. An appeal to the voters to stand 
by the ‘“‘ union” or the forced agreement 
between England and Ireland has in it a 
flavor of loyalty, which for the time being 
is refreshing to the people at large, and 
meanwhile the charge of disloyalty is hurled 
at the Liberals with a precision of stroke 
and a certainty of effect that places them at 
a disadvantage. The disadvantage, how- 
ever, will only be temporary, for the aris- 
tocracy favors the ‘‘ union” for commercial 
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reasons chiefly, while the Liberals favor 
** autonomy” for political, humane, and re- 
ligious reasons. Autonomy does not imply 
dismemberment of the Empire, as is repre- 
sented by the Conservatives, but is its only 
ground of safety, as the Liberals will finally 
show. When the motives of the two parties 
shall be clearly understood and when ** au- 
tonomy” shall appear as the only bond of 
union between the colonies and the parent 
country, the Conservatives will not have 
standing room in the kingdom, for all 
classes, inspired by that loyalty which is 
the outgrowth of the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation will rally to the party that de- 
votes itself to the stability of the kingdom 
on a basis that willendure. Mr. Gladstone, 
perceiving that the idea of federation is 
more important than the jingoism or foreign 
policies of his predecessors, is in part em- 
ploying himself in the study of this problem, 
evincing a courage of conviction and a full- 
ness of lovalty that must win at last the ap- 
plause of the nation. Charitable in spirit 
and conciliatory in method, he is eager to 
harmonize the relations and interests of 
England and the colonies, and favors at once 
the enlargement of their political freedom 
under the safeguards of imperial unity, 
while the Tories, blind to the signs of the 
times, as well as the order of history, oppose 
every movement and denounce all such 
legislation as dangerous to imperial existence. 

Professor J. R. Seeley, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge, once 
suggested to the statesmen of England the 
United States as a political model of federa- 
tion ; but a writer in the Pritish Quarterly 
(October, 1884) pronounces the suggestion 
untenable, the model inapplicable, and the 
execution of any such system of federation 
impossible. He very clearly shows that the 
geographical and political condition of the 
New World favored federation, and, indeed, 
suggested it as the normal form of civil 
government, but assumes on very insuffi- 
cient grounds that the conditions of the 
British Empire forbid the idea of federation 
within its limits. As a specimen of his 
reasoning, and showing the inwardness of 
the opposition to governmental reform, and 
that it springs from the combined motive of 
selfishness and fear, he says that if the 
colonies shall have the right of representa- 
tion in the English Parliament, the com- 
bined vote of the colonial representatives 
will exceed the strictly English vote, and 
hence England will be ruled by her colonies ! 
As this would amount to foreign dictation, 
England would not submit to it; and as 
autonomy is in the direction of the indepen- 
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dence of the colonies, it must not be allowed : 
hence, the colonies must be denied repre- 
sentation at Westminster and be denied an 
autonomous form of government. The 
spirit of selfishness has large expression in 
this conclusion. 

But it is clear that the autonomy of the 
colonies, or self-government, as in Canada, is 
the condition of federation, and federation 
is a necessity to the preservation of the Em- 
pire inany form. Colonial dissolution, or 
home rule, is the alternative before England 
to-day. 

The ** Home Rule” idea, or the restricted 
autonomy of Ireland, is uppermost in Eng- 
lish politics, and must have speedy settle- 
ment on a lasting basis. Perhaps it is true 
that England has oppressed and misruled 
Irerand more than any other of her eighty 
colonies, and with the least justification ; if 
so, it is fitting that the great battle for 
colonial self-government, bordering on inde- 
pendence, should be fought primarily in her 
interest. The history of this misrule is too 
long to be reported here, but it may be 
sufficiently illustrated by a few examples 
and by the general tenor of English legisla- 
tion, which, on the whole, has been repres- 
sive of the national instinct of the Irish 
people and subversive of their proprietary 
rights. 

In monarchical countries in which the 
union of Church and State is a legal com- 
pact the predominant reason for any great 
national movement is usually both politica! 
and religious ; political in that the partici- 
pants are citizens ; religious in that their 
faith is involved. This combination of in- 
fluences has entered into all the struggles in 
England or Ireland, producing in the latter 
a hateful system of landlordism, on the one 
hand, and a vigorous national spirit in the 
Irish, on the other. Christianity appeared 
in Ireland as early as the second century, 
but not until St. Patrick invaded it, a.p. 
432, did the religious element dominate or 
seek control in the civil affairs of the island. 
St. Patrick, a bold aggressor and a devout 
religionist, invaded the country in the spirit 
of a military missionary, and by processes 
with which readers of Roman Catholic his- 
tory are familiar soon converted the people 
to a form of religion which proved to be 
the germ of Catholicism, or the source of 
nearly all their subsequent woes. In those 
early days a religious conflict immediately 
ensued, the Protestant spirit opposing the 
rule or religion of St. Patrick, and St. Pat- 
rick enforcing his rule with vengeance and 
oppression. ‘The two contesting principles 
—the one in its final form papistical, the 
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other incipiently and progressively Protes- 
tant—have appeared in nearly all the internal 
Irish conflicts for the past fourteen cen- 
turies, entering the social and domestic life 
of the people, and arraying class against 
class, and dividing the north of Ireland from 
the south by a religious gulf too wide to be 
crossed and too deep to be filled up. We 
must not forget the origin of divided Ire- 
land as we study it in its present forlorn 
condition. 

In course of history England annexed 
Ireland to the Crown, and at once resolved 
that papal influence should decline and the 
island become Protestant in its faith and 
government. This was an extreme position, 
hecause its execution implied the use of 
force, to which the spirit of religion is a re- 
monstrance. Not until Henry VIII. was 
the purpose of the religious reformation of 
[reland formally attempted by bayonetic 
means, since which the purpose has been 
steadily pursued, except when the reigning 
family, as that of Mary, were Catholic in 
religion. In 1595 O’Neile, an Irish patriot, 
headed an insurrection against English rule, 
but, like all Irish rebellions, it ignominious- 
ly failed. Suppressed under the reign of 
Klizabeth, the penalty of confiscation of the 
lands of Catholics for rebellion was first or- 
dered, and has never been repealed. <A 
severe penalty it was, as we shall now see, 
and always executed on the least provocation. 
For this untimely and hot-headed insurrec- 
tion, England confiscated 600,000 acres of 
land in Ireland, and distributed it among 
English dukes and lords, humiliating the 
Catholics to the verge of despair. Under 
James I. they recovered their rebellious 
spirit, and expressed their wrath in another 
insurrection, but it was as promptly sup- 
pressed, and 800,000 acres were confiscated 
in the north of Ireland and given to the 
Protestants. Protestant Ireland was thus 
established in the north, and separated from 
the south. Under Cromwell insurrections 
were frequent, and 5,000,000 acres were 
confiscated, and the Catholic population 
driven into the sea. Unsubdued, in 1641 
another Irish rebellion of still larger propor- 
tions was inaugurated ; the Catholics mur- 
dered 27,000 Protestants, and proposed to 
expel the remainder from the ss § This 
continued for eight years, when in 1649 
Cromwell appeared on the scene, crushed 
the mad rebellion, rescued the Protestant 
faith from extinction, and confiscated the 
lands of the Catholics. Before the rebellion 


the Irish owned two-thirds of Ireland ; after 
the rebellion they owned one-third only. 
Under William III., in 1690, insurrections 
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again occurred, and confiscations were again 
ordered amounting to 1,060,000 acres, 
enough, one would think, to paralyze all fur- 
ther attempt at freedom from English rule. 
In the last three hundred years seven and 
one-half millions of acres have been con- 
fiscated from the insurrectionary Catholics, 
a part given to the Protestants, but the most 
of it reserved for the English gentry, who 
at once instituted an oppressive rental sys- 
tem which their successors have modified 
only to the extent of adding increased bur- 
dens upon the already impoverished tenant- 
farmers of the island. This is the origin 
of the present system of landlordism as it 
obtains in Ireland, against which the people 
are rebelling. 

The word ‘‘ landlordism” is itself concen- 
trated history, and stands for the mischief 
of centuries, or the quintessence of English 
misrule. It is like other historic words, 
such as feudalism, slavery, etc., that signify 
oppression, disregard of human rights, and 
total blindness to the necessities of the de- 
serving poor. It is the synonym of a great 
historic and current wrong which drains 
Ireland of its wealth, robs the people of 
many inalienable rights, and which has for 
its object the extinction of all national as- 
pirations, and is, therefore, as cruel as it is 
unjustifiable. Ten thousand English land- 
lords control the real estate of Ireland ; they 
own it, rent it, and live from the proceeds. 
Statistics have assigned to Lord Dillon 
89,000 acres; Lord Digby, 30,000; the 
Marquis of Ely, 48,000 ; the Earl of Arran, 
36,000 ; the Earl of Devon, 33,000. Eigh- 
teen Englishmen own 484,000 acres, and 
receive an annual rent of £413,000, or near- 
ly five dollars per acre, which the land rare- 
ly produces. There are in Ireland to-day 
600,000 tenant-farmers working under this 
system because there is no other, and suffer- 
ing all its woes because there is no remedy 
except the remedy of revolution, on the one 
hand, or autonomy, on the other. Is it any 
wonder that the ery of revolution is in the 
land ? Is it any wonder that Mr. Gladstone 
proposed autonomy as a prevention of revolu- 
tion ? Is it any wonder that English Lib- 
eralism concedes that something must be 
done ? - 

In answer to the question, Why so much 
agitation in Ireland ? W. O’Connor Morris, 
an Irish landlord and county court judge, 
replies: ‘* Confiscation of property from 
1846-50 ; emigration to the United States ; 
evictions ; and education of the Irish peo- 
ple.” Note that all these causes are recent. 
The great historic cause of general confisca- 
tion he does not urge in explanation, but 
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landlordism, on the one hand, and education, 
on the other, are the promoting influences 
of the demand for self-government. But 
for landlordism emigration, on a large scale, 
would not occur ; but for landlordism evic- 
tions could not be enforced ; and but for 
education the demand for the abolition of 
the system would have no positive influence. 
It is not greed or ambition, but the enlight- 
ened judgment of the people that pleads for 
reform and autonomy. The plea cannot be 
suppressed, even by bayonets. 

Evidently the English Government must 
do something, or stand guilty before the 
civilized world of a great wrong, growing 
greater and more inexcusable with every 
passing year. Has it never done anything ? 
The right of Ireland to make laws for her- 
self, Mr. Gladstone declared in his great 
speech of April 8th, 1886, was not denied 
until George I]. In the reign of Edward J. 
Ireland had a Parliament, whose powers were 
abridged by Henry VIII., and whose tenure 
was made dependent on the English soy- 
creign’s pleasure. In 1542 the union of 
England and Ireland was completed, Ireland 
reserving to herself a Council, with almost 
plenary and independent powers. Under 
Cromwell the two Parliaments—English and 
Irish—were united, and yet Ireland retained 
a Constitution and a body nominally under- 
stood to be a Parliament. In this mixed 
state of affairs confusion in legislation or 
mutual trespassing on inherent rights so 
often occurred that long intervals elapsed 
between the sessions of the Irish Parliament. 
Under George II. the agitation of the Par- 
liamentary question resulted in the conces- 
sion of an Irish Parliament, but it was 
stripped of nearly all power and legislative 
function. In 1782 acrisis was reached, and 
Grattan, impelled by a national spirit which 
bore everything before it, demanded an in- 
dependent Parliament, or an Irish House of 
Lords and an Irish House of Commons, and 
practically secured his motion. This Parlia- 
ment, originating from a national impulse 
and promising millennial results, existed only 
eighteen years, perishing more from its own 
indiscretions than from outward antagonism. 
It could not govern Ireland ; it came in 
boisterous conflict with the English Parlia- 
ment ; it favored coercive acts, contrary to 
the spirit that originated it; it was the 
Parliament of a minority and accomplished 
nothing, and so expired. From 1782 to 
1800 was Ireland’s opportunity for self-gov- 
ernment, but, to its misfortune, it did not 
improve it, and so lost a century of time. 

Prior to 1832 England was aristocratic in 
principle and legislation, but the Reform 
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Bill was passed that year, and England veered 
toward the democratic faith. That year 
dates the rise of democracy, or the birth of 
modern Liberalism in England. Since that 
year the Conservative Party, observing the 
signs of the times, has now and then leaned 
toward a policy of pacification regarding Ire- 
land, the admirers of Beaconsfield proclaim- 
ing him as the friend of the Irish ; but the 
claim is premature. He did oppose emigra- 
tion, and denounced ‘‘ Cromwellianism” as a 
remedy for Ireland’s grievances, which were 
negative positions, easy enough totake. As 
for affirmative work, it is said he favored 
governmental regulations like those under 
Charles I., and in 1852 he did propose the 
confiscation of the landlords’ estates, but 
coupled it with ‘‘ retrospective compensa- 
tion,” a plan like that of the Hon. Mr. Chit- 
tenden’s to free the slaves in the United 
States and compensate the owners. Such a 
proposed deliverance from landlordism 
meant no disrespect to English landlords, 
who perhaps agreed to it. Lord Salisbury’s 
existing government has effected little tow- 
ard a solution of the problem. 

We are brought, therefore, to consider the 
man who has sincerely and without subter- 
fuge or guile manifested a redemptive inter- 
est in Ireland, and a wholesome regard for 
the integrity of the Empire of which Ireland 
isa part. Mr. Gladstone’s unofficial as well 
as official temper toward the unhappy coun- 
try is the best proof of his determination to 
alleviate the ills of its inhabitants, and, at 
the same time, to meet imperial obligations 
from the highest political motives. Go no 
further back than 1870, when his first Land 
Act was passed, which, mitigating some 
evils, proved, as it was enforced, to be insuffi- 
cient for its purpose, as an instance of his 
conciliatory position on the great question. 
This was followed, in 1851, by another Land 
Act, which lowered the rents and made it 
possible for tenants to purchase homes. By 
these acts the rental value of Ireland has 
been reduced one-fifth, and the selling value 
more than one-third, a land reform quite 
generous in its provisions, and all but satis- 
factory for the time being. 

Landed rights are one thing; human 
rights are another. Gaining the former, 
the Irish have demanded the latter, and 
with a voice of thunder, which has been 
heard in Windsor Castle and Westminster. 
In 1871 Isaac Butt precipitated the ‘‘ Home 
Rule” question into the arena of politics, and 
began an agitation which, continuing to the 
present time, is prophetic of great structural 
changes in colonial relations to the Empire. 
Others soon became interested in the patri- 
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otic project, among them Joseph Gillis Big- 
gar and Charles S. Parnell, the latter of 
whom is now its acknowledged leader, and 
temporary dictator of the English Parlia- 
ment. Onavisit to New York in behalf of 
starving Ireland a few years since, Mr. Par- 
nell stated his mission to be twofold : (1) 
To secure for Ireland a place among the na- 
tions ; (2) to obtain relief for her hungry 
people. ‘That the nationality of Ireland is 
the ultimate object of the Home Rule agita- 
tion no observer will doubt ; but an autono- 
mous relation to England is all that can be 
expected now. Restricted autonomy is ac- 
cepted as a preparation for and a step tow- 
ard complete nationality. What with Fe- 
nianism, Dynamitism, and Daggerism—cruel 
instruments of agitation—and conciliatory 
legislation, mobbish conventions, Land 
Leagues, National Leagues, the use of the 
press, and American sympathy, the Home 
Rule idea has taken proportions that make 
it the great political issue in English elec- 
tions, and the great legislative subject be- 
fore Parliament. 

Ireland is tired of being ruled from Down- 
ing Street: she wants to be ruled from 
Dublin Castle ; and, to meet this national 
want, Mr. Gladstone, April 8th; 1886, pro- 
posed to the House of Commons the estab- 
lishment of an Irish Parliament, under re- 
strictions compatible with the integrity of 
the British Empire. He frankly stated that 
the coercion of the Irish had been tried for 
fifty-three years and proved a failure ; he 
might have added that the policy of the 
confiscation of their lands, carried on for 
three hundred years, had also proved a fail- 
ure. He now believed that a recognition of 
their rights, accompanied with an expression 
of confidence in their patriotism, would be of 
advantage to them and not less so to Eng- 
land. ‘Though the proposition was defeated, 
and Mr.Gladstone was retired from office, the 
great policy of colonial autonomy which he 
advocated stands as another monument of 
Mr. Gladstone's superior political genius, and 
will finally be adopted by the English peo- 
ple as their only safety, and the condition of 
their future prosperity. 

It is not surprising that a proposition of 
this character, involving far-reaching politi- 
cal changes, should be opposed by those whose 
interests would be unfavorably affected by 
it, and that its author should be maligned, 
reviled, and misrepresented, in order that 
the project might be overthrown. The 
aristocracy opposed it because it meant 
death to landlordism, of which they were the 
supporters ; royalty, including the Queen, 
opposed it because it signified an abridg- 
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ment of political sovereignty ; the Conserv- 
atives opposed it more on partisan grounds 
than anything else ; some Liberals, headed 
by Lord Hartington and Joseph Chamber- 
lain, opposed it, hoping thereby to become 
leaders of the party, or of a coalition ; other 
Liberals, like George Otto Trevelyan, op- 
posed it because of a sincere fear of its 
radicalism, and that it was not expedient ; 
some of the Ulster Protestants opposed it 
because they imagined it meant the down- 
fall of Protestantism and the installation of 
Papal rule in Ireland, while other Protes- 
tants favored it because it would contribute 
to Protestant intrenchment in the land ; the 
Christian press generally opposed it because 
of the mirage of the Papacy, while the 
Methodist 7imes advocated it because of its 
love of liberty, but some Nationalists were 
dissatisfied with it because of its exclusion 
of Irishmen from Westminster. 

Summing up the arguments of the oppo- 
sition, it is ¢lear that they were selfish and 
partisan, and did not affect the principle at 
issue. The Home Rule idea will prevail, 
if it cannot be assailed on stronger grounds 
than those used four years ago. In a gen- 
eral way it has been said that Ireland is in- 
capable of self-government, which to some 
extent may be true ; but a similar charge of 
incapacity was raised in the United States 
against the proposition to confer the right 
of suffrage upon the emancipated African. 
England is responsible for the inability of 
Ireland to govern herself, and the sooner 
she restores the ability of self-government 
to that people the better. 

The Marquis of Lorne says England can- 
not suffer an independent government to be 
erected within two hours of her shores! 
Would Ireland be more dangerous than 
France? This shows a fear unbecoming a 
great nation and a selfishness, not foreign to 
English diplomacy, little less than criminal. 
Ireland must be deprived of rights and lib- 
erties because she is too near England! He 
also says the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
have all the liberties of English subjects 
except the right to inherit the throne, a 
statement made in inexcusable avoidance of 
facts, for Ireland is the dand of oppression. 
He also says that Home Rule in Ireland 
means final separation and independence, or 
the disintegration of the Empire. Possibly 
this, but what of it? Ireland is as much 
entitled to independence as England herself, 
and the time will come when English rule 
will end in India, Australia, Africa, and Ire- 
land. Finally, the Marquis revives Lord 
Russell’s suggestion to divide Ireland into 
four provinces—viz., Ulster, Munster, Lein- 
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ster, and Connaught, with restricted auton- 
omy to each; but why divide Ireland? 
Endow united Ireland with limited self- 
government, grant her a Parliament of her 
own, and she will be satisfied, and the Brit- 
ish Empire will endure a while longer. 

What other projects it will be the duty 
of English Liberalism, through Mr. Glad- 
stone or others, to originate and execute, we 
shall not surmise, further than to hint that 
its future, like its historic, work will be for 
the confirmation of liberty and the rights of 
man. It is not premature to predict that 
under Liberalism the destruction of the 
House of Lords, as a legislative body, will 
be accomplished. ‘The Upper House, as it 
is called, consists of five hundred and seven 
members, who have inherited their member- 
ship or received it as a gift from the throne, 
and who, therefore, are in no way related to 
the people over whom they rule. H. La- 
bouchere, M.P., says no man can inherit the 
right to legislate. This is sotnd doctrine, 
its utterance at this time not only establish- 
ing the courage of its author, but indicating 
which way public opinion will finally drift 
in conservative England. Not without show 
of proof is it charged that the Lords are ob- 
structionists to progress, education, and lib- 
erty, for seven different times they opposed 
the emancipation of the Jews, and have ac- 
quiesced in progressive legislation only when 
their existence was threatened. It was re- 
ported by the Conservatives some time ago 
that if the House of Commons should pass 
a Home Rule Bill the House of Lords would 
refuse concurrence and defeat it. For these 
and other reasons antagonism to the exist- 
ence of the Upper House is growing ; and, 
after disposing of the Irish question, should 
Mr. Gladstone or other Liberals make the 
abolition of that House a political measure, 
stirring times might be expected in England, 
for it would bring on revolution of some 
kind. 

Studying Liberalism and Mr. Gladstone, 
as its exponent, in this way, we are surprised 
that both are so misunderstood, or so wilful- 
ly misrepresented by those who certainly 
know better. Herbert Spencer says the 
Liberals are ‘‘ Tories of a new type.” He 
praises the early Liberals by saying that they 
** stood for individual freedom versus State 
coercion,” but now they constitute the party 
of coercion! In proof of this astounding 
statement, he enumerates several proposed 
acts of legislation, among them these: 
“* Education shall be made gratis,” instead of 
compelling pupils to pay for instruction, 
which would confine the schools to the rich ! 
libraries shall be free ; museums shall be 
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open to the public; government should 
grant aid to art and science ; these are the 
coercive measures of English Liberalism ! 
Governmental aid to education is oppres- 
sion! It is like saying that giving a cup 
of cold water toa thirsty man will injure 
his health. Yet Herbert Spencer, the 
eminent scientist, is guilty of drafting this 
accusation. 

Let Mr. Gladstone go on; let English 
Liberalism continue to coerce the people into 
education, liberty, self-government, and 
righteousness, and the British Empire will 
have peace. The Liberalism that disestab- 
lishes the Church, rebukes ‘* jingoism,” and 
confers upon other people the right of na- 
tionality ; that frowns upon cruelty and op- 
pression, and defends itself only when in the 
right ; that opposes war except for self-pres- 
ervation, and legislates for the millennium ; 
that transforms the colonies into republics, 
and the mother-country into a theocracy, 
may justly expect the approval of the en- 
lightened earth and the benedictions of a 
gracious, all-observing, and world-governing 
Providence. 
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CATHOLICISM AND PROTESTANT- 
ISM. 


BY RICHARD ROTHE., 


(Condensed translation by Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, Andover» 
Mass., from the Jahrbticher fiir Protestantische T heoloqies 
ub, at Freiburg, by Drs. Hase, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, Schrader. 
XV. Jahrgang, 3. Heft. June, 1889. 


(Continued from the March number, page 353.) 


II. 
GENETIC CONCEPTION OF PROTESTANTISM. 


CATHOLICISM has, in its fully explicit por- 
traiture, exhibited itself as the degeneracy 
of Christianity even to unrecognizableness. 
As just this did it also demonstrate itself 
historically. Notably does the fifteenth 
century show itself historically an epoch in 
this regard, especially its second half. It 
came ever clearer to consciousness that the 
apprehension of Christianity on which Cath- 
olicism rests is one that contradicts the be- 
ing of Christianity, that it was not a ques- 
tion of defective application, but that the 
principle itself was ineffective, inasmuch as 
no help was to be found in mere amendments 
of the prevailing system against the evils 
which oppressed Christendom, but help was 
to be sought only through alteration of the 
principle itself, by the complete breaking off 
of the previous course of historical develop- 
ment. Where the new course of develop- 
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ment was to take hold was not doubtful ; 
just there where the false had begun. Re- 
currence, therefore, must be had to the 
origin of Christianity ; the new structure 
was to be erected according to the standard 
of the documentary testimony of the orig- 
inal form of Christianity—7.e., of the Hoty 
SCRIPTURE, 

The incompatibility of Catholicism with 
Christianity came into view from two sides 
at once, though not quite separately : the 
one experience was of more objective, world- 
historical nature, an experience on the side 
of the ethical consciousness ; the other of 
more individual, subjective nature, an ex- 
perience on the side of the religious con- 
sciousness. ‘The secular—i.e., intrinsically 
human consciousness in Christendom fell 
out with the extant Christianity, as it was 
then fashioned—i.e., as it had fashioned it- 
selfin Catholicism. This falling out showed 
itself especially in connection with the hu- 
manistic culture of the fifteenth century. 
From this point of view the then existing 
Christianity appeared as crass superstition, 
as unworthy idol worship. From hence 
there proceeded two tendencies: the one 
let Christianity entirely fall in its own con- 
victions and fixed itself as religious unbelief. 
The other had a living sentiment of the in- 
trinsic sympathy of Christianity with this 
Humanism ; it recognized that the extant 
Christianity was not properly the true, the 
genuine Christianity. ‘This recognition was 
helped by the means which Humanism 
offered. At the same time this tendency 
recognized the possibility of a rediscovery 
and restoration of the original genuine 
Christianity by means of the recurrence to 
the historic source of the knowledge of it, 
to the Holy Scripture. This breach of the 
ethical consciousness with Catholicism came 
to pass in the consciousness that this pure 
Supernaturalism was foreign to Christianity, 
that Christianity is an ethical—i.e., ethically 
mediated religion, one directed upon the 
ethical problem. ‘The other experience was 
this : as Morality, so also Piety fell out with 
the extant Christianity, its breath failed it 
in Catholicism, it sought in vain therein the 
satisfaction of its deepest necessity—the 
necessity of man for an unconditional cer- 
tainty of his reconciliation with God, to- 
gether with a living consciousness of sin. 
Only in this is found an ultimate anchoring- 
ground for an existence worthy of man. In 
the Church the man who longed for a cer- 
tainty of reconciliation sought in vain this 
certainty, which in the Middle Ages he had 
found there. In the deep anguish on ac- 
count of his sins he becomes sensible that 
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the Church can afford him no guarantee 
therefor, as he assumes in the Middle Ages. 
He sees that a foreign guarantee avails noth- 
ing, but that the certainty is only possible 
as Giod’s gift, yet, on the other hand, by me- 
diation of the very innermost deed of the 
individual—that is, by the mediation of that 
act of trust which unconditionally surren- 
ders itself to the Divine compassion, on the 
ground of the atonement for the sin of the 
world, which was effected once for all. This 
certainty is, therefore, only possible through 
Faith—namely, through faith in CHRIst, 
the Redeemer from Sin, only through an 
unconditional trust in Him, but also with 
absolute exclusiveness, in Him alone, Jus- 
TIFICATION ONLY THROUGH FaitH. How 
this is the basis of all Christian piety, of all 
new life whatsoever through Christ, is the 
condition and the principle of all sanctifica- 
tion, that became now clear. In LUTHER’s 
soul was given this new sunrise, this new 
revelation. This light arose, above all for 
Luther himself, in the Holy Scripture, es- 
pecially in the Pauline epistles, and the new 
insight was at once originated and confirmed 
by the Scripture. This new Christianity, 
therefore, as well as that coming from Hu- 
manism, returned to the Holy Scripture, 
and took upon it its unshaken stand. This 
also determined its attitude to Catholicism. 
One-sided Supernaturalism was broken. 
The infinite irxwardness of Christian devo- 
tion was recognized, the necessity of its per- 
fect subjective truth. Therewith also there 
comes to light the enormous difficulty of the 
same, and the impotence of Man. The ideas 
of Sin and Grace receive a new weight, beside 
which Catholicism must taste thoroughly 
insipid and appear as mere Pelagianism. 
These two points of view could not but 
give the impulse for a total revolution of 
principles, for a RerormMation. Luther 
himself had no thought of it, but was soon 
constrained thereto. Both interests be- 
longed essentially together, the ethically re- 
formatory interest with its tendency toward 
the renewal of the form of the Christian 
World into a genuinely Christian one, and 
the religiously reformatory interest with its 
tendency toward the renewal of the genuine- 
ly Christian piety in the Jndividual after 
its primitive kind. Without the regenera- 
tion of Piety out of its deepest ground that 
ethical Christianity could become no gen- 
uinely Christian morality, and without an 
ethical tendency of Christianity, the regen- 
erated Christian Piety could not give itself 
a true historical constitution, could find no 
soil in which it could strike root. This 
movement arose simultaneously from the 
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ethical tendency in the Swiss (Zwinglian), 
from the religious in the Saxon Reformation. 
In and of itself the ethical reformatory ten- 
dency is the more significant, it is the really 
world-historical one in that conjuncture ; 
therefore the future really belongs to it ; 
but in ¢hat moment of history the religious 
was necessarily the mightier. On its side 
was the immediately transporting power of 
that enthusiasm which comes out of the 
innermost deep of emotion, while in the 
nature of that other a certain sobriety was 
implied, which works slowly, but securely. 
The Saxon Reformation, therefore, was that 
which actually set the flame, and from the 
beginning drew that of Switzerland into its 
current and impressed its stamp upon it. 
But the Saxon Reformation could not but 
experience a counter-working from it, and 
only in the measure in which this took 
place could the Saxon movement have gen- 
uine results for the history of the world. 
in proportion, therefore, as the new move- 
ment entered into History, the Swiss ten- 
dency could not fail by degrees to predom- 
inate more and more over against the 
Saxon, to gaina powerful self-consciousness, 
to dispute the mastery with it and more and 
more to take it out of its hand. In them- 
selves both tendencies belonged essentially 
together, their historical result was to be a 
unity. They, therefore, began with unity 
and concession. * But for the continuance 
of this the condition was, that each should 
understand itself correctly and also under- 
stand the other. This condition was want- 
ing, and necessarily wanting, especially on 
the Saxon side. Thus the two tendencies 
soon came in conflict, and thus out of the 
Reformation proceeded not one Communion, 
but a Duality of Communions, the Re- 
FORMED and the EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN. 

What form now did the two Communions 
assume? In the idea of the new Christian- 
ity, which now came into view, there lay a 
very clear answer. If the distinctive es- 
sence of this Protestant Christianity con- 
sists in this, that it is ethically religious in 
distinction from being purely religious, it 
follows from this that the form of associa- 
tion which specifically corresponds to it is 
only the ethically religious, the civil, not 
the former one, the ecclesiastical. Protes- 
tantism is laid out for a Christian State, not 
a Christian Church, as also the result has 
shown. But new historical principles, at 
their first breaking forth, never have a per- 
fectly clear consciousness of themselves. 
This clears up for them only very slowly. 
Of the New Thing that was to be, the Re- 
formers at the beginning had by no means a 
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clear conception, and Luther much less 
than Zwingli. Nor indeed was any urgent 
necessity of such a conception felt at first, 
for at first the hope was that the movement 
would seize upon the whole Church. Men 
expected no new Communion, but hoped 
that the existing one would regenerate itself 
through a movement of Christian life, and 
in this amended form would furnish the 
suitable vehicle of the new Christian life. 
This hope soon disappeared. It became 
plain that those who followed the reform- 
atory movement must first build their dwell- 
ing-house for themselves. Men now re- 
garded it as beyond all doubt that this mas¢ 
again have the form of a Church, for the 
general prejudice was (as it yet is) that 
Christianity knows no other form of asso- 
ciation than the ecclesiastical. Although 
the idea of Protestantism in itself is this, 
to be non-ecclesiastical Christianity, and the 
historical movement itself, which we call 
the Reformation, and of which Church 
amendment is only the first phase, goes es: 
sentially toward this result, to conduct 
Christianity out of its ecclesiastical into the 
civil form, yet the Reformers did not as yet 
have a distant presentiment of this, and as 
the idea of the State was /hen shaped it real- 
ized it could not be otherwise. The thought 
did not occur that Christianity was possible 
in another form than the ecclesiastical. 
Toward the problem of founding a Prot- 
estant Church, the two fractions took an es- 
sentially different position. The Lutheran 
had a much less lively interest for it, and 
therefore was far from applying to it any 
such well-considered and energetic work as 
the Swiss. Luther had predominantly in 
view the immediate relation of the individ- 
ual to God. He was therefore little con- 
cerned for the social organization of the jus- 
tified by faith. Their common life was to 
order itself aright quite spontaneously. 
Subsequently it became evident that this 
was not so, and then nothing was left for 
Lutheran Protestantism except, abdicating 
all ecclesiastical independence, to commit 
itself, unpossessed of a house of its own, 
into the protectorate of the State, surren- 
dering itself to its discretion. The Swiss 
and Reformed Protestantism built itself at 
once, with mature deliberation, after the 
standard of its Christian principles, a totali- 
ty of forms of association, on the basis of 
which it was minded to maintain its Chris- 
tian life, and ordained in these a definite 
power of government. Agreeably to its 
ethical tendency it planned this ecclesiast- 
cal commonwealth for the purpose of plant- 
ing Christian morality in the midst of its 
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adherents, and these ordinances it also ad- 
ministered with serious energy. 

The ethical reformatory tendency had not, 
in its attitude of criticism to the traditional 
Christianity, limited itself to any definitely 
pounded territory. Naturally it directed 
its criticism first to the point, which came 
the most sharply into conflict with its ethi- 
cal consciousness and with the primitive 
form of Christianity, but on principle it re- 
served to itself the right in due time ¢o 
extend this criticism to the whole, notably 
also to the doctrinal definitions of the ecu- 
menical Symbols, the church doctrine of 
the Trinity and Christology. And, indeed, 
before long there were not lacking individ- 
uals who viewed these doctrines as not 
coincident with real Christianity, especially 
in Italy (the like occurred also in reference 
to the doctrine of Atonement, etc.). Had 
the Switzers been left to go their own course, 
they would certainly have also entered criti- 
cally into this field, at least they would have 
endeavored to remodel it rationally. But 
the Swiss Reformation, in its course of 
criticism, was very early brought to a stand 
by the predominant influence of Luther and 
the Saxon Reformation. Luther had no in- 
terest in criticising this part of Doctrine. 
Indeed, it was just in these doctrines 
that he believed he saw the objective point 
d’appui for the individual’s subjective flight 
of faith. The less he, of his own accord, 
was disposed to sunder himself from the el- 
der Church, the more firmly he held to 
what he had still in common with her. 
Thus there came also into the Swiss Ref- 
ormation a speedy stagnation which was 
not agreeable to its principle, and all the 
critical tendencies which addressed them- 
selves to the non-soteriological doctrines 
were banished from ¢his also, and were there- 
fore constrained to essay the formation of a 
distinct ecclesiastical commonwealth. Thus 
there constituted itself SocINIANISM, incom- 
parably the most significant of the sectarian 
movements of Protestantism. Divorced 
from the totality of the Reformation, and 
confined to its predominantly negative aims, 
it was not capable of living, but its very ex- 
tinction shows how it belonged to the Swiss 
Reformation. It transmitted the essence of 
its tendencies to the Reformed Church and 
arose in her as ARMINIANISM in a far more 
adequate form. Here it established its good 

right as an integral element of the Reforma- 
tion movement. 

Alongside of all these endeavors there 
runs from the beginning a very strange- 
seeming, but mighty tendency: ANABAP- 
TISM, the most intensive and powerful mani- 
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festation of the reformatory principle, which 
in the Anabaptists works instinctively, but 
for that very reason blindly, in the mani- 
foldness of the tendency lying in it, but also 
as mere Instinct, as rude natural foree. On 
the one hand seized with a mighty feeling 
of the corruption of Christianity in the ex- 
isting Church and the necessity of breaking 
completely with it by a RevotuTion, and 
no less with a vivid conception that Chris- 
tianity is to be realized in a civil order, ina 
ComMMONWEALTH oF Gop, Anabaptism is yet, 
on the other hand, still too much implicated 
in one-sided Supernaturalism. Setting out 
from this exclusively supernaturalistic ap- 
prehension, Anabaptism saw the ultimate 
source of the corruption in this, that that 
fundamental medium which God had or- 
dained for the immediate impartation of the 
Holy Ghost, Baptism, had hitherto been 
administered perversely in a manner contra- 
dictory to its idea. From this point of view 
the true personal Christianity appeared to it 
as an ecstatic state, and all genuine Chris- 
tian knowledge as illumination by purely 
supernatural Inspiration, by prophetic il- 
lapse. And the civic Kingdom of Christ, 
which is its goal, appears to it chiliastically 
as of purely supernatural kind. Thus it ia 
no wonder, if it chooses the means for the 
introduction of this kingdom not according 
to an ethical valuation, resorts to absolutely 
anti-moral means, and in its pure supernat- 
uralness converts itself into fleshly barbarism. 
Out of this fermentation there gradually 
deposited itself a pure precipitate, a relig- 
ious element, which in the manifoldness of 
the Protestant principle occupies a well- 
warranted position, a mystic element, MEN- 
NONISM and QUAKERISM. Especially in the 
latter does Mysticism bear on its front a de- 
cisively Protestant character, on the one 
hand, in its intellectual sobriety, and, on the 
other, in its ethical tendency, the tendency 
to the universal ethical life, to purity of 
morals and disinterested public philan- 
thropy. 

In the smaller sects, the aftergrowth of 
the Reformation, the Protestant doctrinal 
system has also, in its turn, undergone the 
criticism of History. The new Churches 
which proceeded from the Church Reforma- 
tion were no actually adequate realizations 
of that idea of Christianity which then 
arose upon Occidental Christendom, espe- 
cially through the Holy Scripture. This 
soon came to the consciousness of individ- 
uals, and as time went on in ever-widening 
circles. Those who were vividly seized by 
this consciousness assumed very different po- 
sitions. Some abdicated altogether the hope 
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of realizing Christianity in the form ofa 
Church, with more or less clearness. They 
contented themselves with the existing 
churches, but came into a cool relation to 
them, and turned their Christian interest 
more toward the secular, ethical sphere, 
expecting and striving in this alone for the 
effective realization of the idea of Christian- 
ity. These formed the ever-increasing ma- 
jority. This tendency was commonly the 
especial note of those who moved on with 
the current of culture, even those who had 
not let go the just estimate of Christianity, 
and a warm interest in piety. Others per- 
sisted in holding that Christianity is only 
Piety, and its realization only to be found 
in an exclusively religious community. They 
found it needful to build Churches which 
should better correspond to their conception 
of Christianity than those which had pro- 
ceeded immediately from the Reformers. 
This problem was insoluble. ‘The great ma- 
jority of their contemporaries, those also who 
had remained consciously faithful to Chris- 
tianity, had averted their interest from the 
CHURCH, and, on the other hand, the con- 
crete apprehensions of Christianity, which 
embodied themselves in these new church 
founders, were but slightly objective, be- 
cause they took their standing-point out- 
side the channel of the great historical for- 
ward movement. They must therefore 
remain limited to a very narrow compass. 
What especially alienated these founders 
from the two main churches of the Reforma- 
tion was the compulsion of conscience, which 
began to prevail from the first in these. 
Feeling the unevangelical character of this, 
they took a decidedly anti-dogmatic bent, 
and on principle renounced an authorized 
church doctrine, and therefore propounded 
no Symbols. But a Church without Dogma 
is a self-contradiction. These churches, 
therefore, from their birth bore in them 
the germ of their dissolution as Churches. 
Yet here appears a characteristic distinc- 
tion ; on one side the chief interest was the 
theoretical, the Christianly religious doc- 
trine, on the other side the practical side of 
Christianity. A much greater vital force 
dwells in the communions which emphasize 
these latter interests than in the former, for 
these must make their existence depend on 
a system of peculiar doctrinal statements ; 
but as these are supported by no binding 
authority, and are continually exposed to 
the corrosive influences of secular science, 
they must needs grow antiquated ; thereby 
such churches find their root dead, and 
their collapse ensues. The ecclesiastical 
connections which incline to the practical 
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side are not only exempt from this danger, 
but they can also interpose positively and 
most effectively in the practical aims which 
constitute the real and main interest of the 
present universal movement within Occi- 
dental Christendom, without distinction of 
confession, a movement directed upon secu- 
lar, t.e., ethical Christianity.* 


Eri. 
Fina RESULT OF SYMBOLICS. 


Symbolics summons up before us a chang- 
ing and apparently comfortless spectacle. 
We see how the new form, which the hu- 
man consciousness received through the ad- 
vent of Christ, has endeavored to bring itself 
in an ecclesiastical doctrinal conception to 
an absolutely and universally valid expres- 
sion. The first great essay in Catholicism 
issued in a deep obscuration of what was 
specific in the Christian consciousness, 
Through the Reformation a mighty renewal 
of this was effected, and the newly-animat- 
ed Christian consciousness forthwith repeat- 
ed the first essay. This time also it suc- 
ceeded only approximately, and thus on the 
same soil the essays renewed themselves in 
the most different directions, but not with 
growing success. The claims of the new 
essays on the antecedent formations of dog- 
ma were well founded. They missed what 
they had a right to desire. But the new 
essays turned out altogether unsatisfactory. 
All the essays which followed upon the 
great creations of the Reformation were in- 
competent to procure for themselves any 
general acceptance, and the later their ori- 
gin, the more poverty-stricken, on one hand, 
and the more fantastic, on the other, is their 
aspect. Only in ¢hat proportion were they 
vigorous and of sensible significance in 
which they assumed an undogmatic bent. 
Thus History teaches us as follows : in ¢his 
way the endeavor to establish in Christen- 
dom the full communicableness of Christian 
knowledge, from which all construction of 
Dogma has proceeded, has not led to the 
goal. The coinage of the contents of the 
Christian consciousness in ecclesiastically 
authorized doctrinal statements in Dogmas 
has not proved adequate to secure a commu- 
nity of Christian Knowledge, but rather 
only to divide it the more. Gradually and 
increasingly the capacity of constructing 
Dogmas has been exhausting itself. The 
Dogma-building Function has no Future. 





* Here Rothe treats specially of the Socinians (who ‘ are 
still of especial interest”), Arminians, Mennonites and Baptiste, 
Quakers, Swedenborgians and Irvingites, 
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Of the now extant Christian doctrinal con- 
ceptions, no one will be able to conquer for 
itself the full inner assent of collective 
Christendom. No one, even in its own 
circle, will be able to maintain its preva- 
lence, and that a new one should be formed 
that should succeed in this is not once to be 
imagined. The goal itself is not therefore 
unattainable : the attainment of a consum- 
mated community of actually Christian 
Knowledge, a mutual understanding respect- 
ing Christian truth within Christendom. 
It is only in the way hitherto pursued that it 
cannot be attained—namely, the way of an 
ecclesiastical positive formation of doctrinal 
statements and of any statutory doctrine 
whatever. But in the way of the develop- 
ment of free secular science the path is 
broken for it, and it will in due time be 
reached. In the same proportion in which 
History is yet removed from this goal, the 
positive church doctrines still maintain a 
relative indispensableness, and therefore a 
justification, according to the measure of 
their serviceableness ; only the tendency of 
the churches must no longer be directed 
toward consolidating their doctrinal statutes, 
but toward a greater fluency (not a greater 
shallowness) of these. The churches must 
convince themselves that their doctrinal 
statutes may never become a barrier for the 
development of the free scientific knowledge 
of the world-historical fact on which they 
rest, of Jesus Christ, a conviction, it is true, 
which is only possible in Protestant Chris- 
tianity. As far as this development is yet 
in arrears, so far should the churches hold 
their positive doctrines in honor as the 
means which as yet is most serviceable for 
mutual understanding, but they should con- 
cede that they are only a very relatively 
usable element for that purpose, and from 
generation to generation are losing more and 
more of their serviceableness. 


IN MEMORIAM DR. EDWIN HATCH. 


BY REV. PROFESSOR W. SANDAY, D.D., 
OXFORD. 


From The Expositor (London), February, 1890. 


I po not think that Dr. Hatch ever con- 
tributed to Tue Expositor, but I should 
ee not be wrong in saying that few 

inglish writers would be better known to 
its readers. In more senses than one he 
was distinguished for what the late Dr. J. 
B. Mozley used, I believe, to call ‘‘ under- 
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ground work.’? Much that he himself did 
never found its way into print, and the in- 
fluence of his work was felt far beyond the 
circle to which it was originally addressed. 
He was one of those minds which do not 
simply move in the old grooves, but which 
enrich the age in which they live as much 
by the questions which they start as by those 
which they solve. 

A striking feature in English history dur- 
ing the present century has been the influ- 
ence from time to time, standing out like 
bright spots upon the map, first of one and 
then of another of its great schools. This 
influence has differed somewhat in kind. If 
Eton or Harrow can point to a brilliant roll 
of names, this has been due less to the stim- 
ulating energy of any one master than to 
the influence which the boys have exercised 
upon each other, the old nodlesse oblige 
working among the select youth of the na- 
tion. Other schools have borne, and there 
are others again which seem likely to bear, 
more the impress of some one or two strong 
individualities. All the world agrees that 
it was Arnold who made Rugby. It would 
seem to have been Dr. Butler who first put 
his stamp upon Shrewsbury, and made it 
the home of our classical scholars. What 
Shrewsbury has been for scholarship, that— 
and in its proportion even more—has King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, .been for 
theology. It is a fact, which another sad 
event has tended to make better known than 
it was, that in the inmost circle of our lead- 
ing divines no less a trio than Dr. Westcott, 
Dr. Lightfoot, and Dr. Benson, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, all came from 
this school. I name them in the order of 
their seniority. Dr. Westcott went up to 
Trinity in 1843, Dr. Benson in 1848.* All 
three received their inspiration from James 
Prince Lee, who was headmaster from 1838 
to 1848, when he became Bishop of Man- 
chester. And yet the period when they were 
together was only the culminating point in 
the great days of the school. Prince Lee 
had received it in thoroughly efficient con- 
dition from Dr. Jeune (1834-1838), who left 
to take the headship of his old college, and 
afterwards rose to be Dean of Gloucester and 
Bishop of Peterborough. Dr. Jeune was a 
very able man and an excellent organizer ; 
the first university commission owed much 
to him, and if he had lived he would prob- 
ably have been an equally conspicuous figure 
upon the bench. He had already sent out 





* Besides these, Dr. Lee had the rare distinction of seeing 
two of his pupils bracketed senior classic in 1845, Hubert A. 
Holden and Frederic Rendall, an able and original (may I not 
say, at times too original ?) contributor to Taz ExposiTor. 
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a scholar in William Linwood,* who swept 
the board of university prizes at the begin- 
ning of his career, though the products of 
his pen in after life hardly came up to his 
arly reputation. Nor did the school really 
decline under Prince Lee’s successor, Edwin 
Hamilton Gifford (1848-1862), afterwards 
Archdeacon of London and Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and better known still among schol- 
ars as the author of an admirable commen- 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans. One 
untimely death and the slowness with which 
fame is won may prevent it from possessing 
quite the same degree of lustre, but it was 
not a common school which produced at one 
and the same time Edwin Hatch, Robert 
William Dixon, the poet and historian of 
the Reformation, and Edward Burne Jones, 
the artist. It is curious to observe how the 
character of the school has altered. It has 
lost something in intensity—the trio first 
named impress all the more from the fact 
that their work lay so much along the same 
lines—but it has gained in variety and width 
of range. The originality and earnestness of 
purpose which the men of the younger gen- 
eration have shown in their several spheres 
make it clear that there was a powerful in- 
fluence behind them. 

Edwin Hatch was born at Derby on Sep- 
tember 4th, 1835, but by the removal of his 
family to Birmingham in 1844 he became a 
day-boy at King Edward’s School. He en- 
tered the school at once, and was therefore 
for a time, during his passage through the 
lower forms, under Prince Lee; but five 
years and a half, till the midsummer of 1853, 
were spent under the headmastership of Dr. 

nifford. Only within the last year the old 
headmaster came to reside near his pupil ; 
and I owe it to his kindness that I have ac- 
cess to the school-lists of this period, which 
enable us to trace the young scholar’s career 
in an interesting way. We find him at first 
on the modern side; but his promise was 
evidently discovered, and he was soon trans- 
ferred to the classical department, where we 
watch him rising rapidly up the school, 
class by class, gaining prizes as he went, un- 
til he left with an exhibition to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in 1853. School-lists are 
documents of a rather bare and undescrip- 
tive kind; still one or two characteristic 
things come out from them. In 1851 Bish- 
op Lee gave £100 to found an annual prize 
“‘ for a critical essay on a passage of the 
Greek Testament.” Dr. Westcott was ap- 
propriately chosen as the first examiner ; 





* Other Birmingham echolars of a still earlier date were 
Lord Lingen, Charles Rann Kennedy, Dr. Guest the antiquary, 
and Sir William Martin, 
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and the form which the prize took, to which 
I do not know an exact parallel elsewhere, 
seems to give us a glimpse of the method by 
which he had been himself trained. It does 
not appear that Edwin Hatch won this 
prize, though he had previously won or been 
proxime accessit for the ordinary class-prizes 
in divinity. ‘The tercentenary of the school 
was celebrated in 1852, when special prizes 
were given for two historical subjects. The 
first of these, open to the whole school, was 
gained by Dixon, with an essay on the 
** State of Literature in England in the 
Times of Edward the Sixth’’—a subject 
which perhaps did something to implant the 
germ which afterwards developed into the 
great work with which the author’s name is 
associated. The other prize, for which the 
first and second classes were not allowed to 
compete, was gained by Hatch with an essay 
on the ‘‘ Social Condition of England’’ at 
the same period. Social economy and the 
times of the Reformation were subjects in 
which he retained an interest, though in his 
case they were only two amongst many, and 
two which he did not make so distinctively 
his own. 

Towards the end of his school career 
young Hatch, whose parents were Noncon- 
formists, fell strongly under the influence of 
Dr. J. C. Miller, who was at that time a 
power in Birmingham ; and as a result of 
this he became aChurchman. It was owing 
to the same influence that he went up to 
Oxford. He followed his friend Dixon to 
Pembroke. Dr. Jeune’s old connexion with 
the school drew the Birmingham men to his 
college. Among them were not only Dixon 
and Hatch, but Faulkner, a mathematician, 
who carried all before him in 1853-1855, 
and another Birmingham man, though not, 
as I understand, from King Kdward’s 
School, Birkbeck Hill, now so well known 
by his classical edition of the works of 
Johnson. In those days the undergraduates 
were allowed to choose their own table in 
hall, and the Birmingham men hung to- 
gether in this way, not mixing much with 
the rest of the college. They were an able 
group, and ideas of all kinds fermented ac- 
tively among them. Burne Jones had in 
the mean time gone up to Exeter, and it was 
probably through him that Hatch became 
acquainted with William Morris, who was at 
the same college. A little later Swinburne 
joined the circle from Balliol. The men- 
tion of these names will show in what di- 
rection ideas were setting. Hatch also was 
caught by them, but he had other interests 
as well of a profounder kind. He must 
have been the philosopher of his set. There 
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are in my hands a number of letters belong- 
ing to the later Oxford time. In these he 
is seen in frequent correspondence with the 
editors of the magazines of the day: the 
Church Quarterly (as it then was), the Lon- 
don (Quarterly, the London Illustrated, 
Bentley's Miscellany, the Examiner, the 
Record. All the editors write in terms of 
great cordiality and respect. Hatch was 
vigorously engaged in supplying them with 
articles. tuskin,’’ ‘* Dante,’’? ‘* King 
Arthur,’’ ‘The Romances of Chivalry,” 
*‘ ymnology,’’ ‘‘ The State of Parties in 
Oxford,’ ** The Neoplatonists,’’ ‘‘ Arabian 
Philosophy,’’ ‘* Grant,’’ ‘* Hegel,’’ are 
among the subjects mentioned, and _ will 
give some ideaof his range of thought. He 
had the idea of starting a magazine himself ; 
and his negotiations with this object pro- 
duced, amongst others, a very judicious 
letter from Messrs. Macmillan. 

These distracting interests may have had 
something to do with the second class which 
fell to his lot in the final examination of 
Michaelmas, 1857. The first class in this 
list contained only two names, one being 
that of another Pembroke man, who added 
to it a first in mathematics, Dr. Moore, now 
Principal of St. Edmund Hall, and eminent 
as a critic of Dante. Hatch appears to have 
had an illness about this time, but his com- 
parative failure was set down by contempo- 
raries who knew how really able he was to 
some defects inscholarship. Scholarship in 
the narrow and technical sense is a thing in 
which it is difficult to make up lee-way ; 
and I can well imagine that the years spent 
on the modern side at King Edward’s School 
told their tale. In after years Hatch made 
himself a scholar in a sense by the applica- 
tion of rigorous inductive method and by 
philosophic thinking, though in this respect 
it might perhaps be possible to find a weak 
place or two in hisarmour. The winning in 
1858 of the prize for the Ellerton Theologi- 
cal Essay, on the ** Lawfulness of War,’’ was 
some compensation for his disappointment. 

Now came, as so often comes in the career 
of a young scholar, a period of struggle and 
difficulty : the brief but dreary tenure of a 
mastership at Cowbridge; ordination as 
deacon and priest, with ardent work at the 
East End, including much open-air preach- 
ing at Shoreditch ; and along with this, 
anxieties of more kinds than one. Mean- 
while old friendships were actively kept up, 
and it is clear that they were a source of 
comfort and support. Some slight jottings 
in a diary testify to this, and to the warm 
and enthusiastic feelings of the writer. The 
enthusiasm changed its colour somewhat as 


life went on, but one can feel it behind the 
scientific work of later years, not untinged 
(alas !) by that occasional note of deep sad- 
ness which was another link between youth 
and maturity. 

The ties which had stood the strain so 
well were however soon to be broken. In 
the autumn of 1859 Hatch set sail for 
America,where he had obtained an appoint- 
ment as Professor of Classics at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto. This he held until 1862, 
when he accepted the rectorship of the High 
School of Quebec. With reference to this 
period I cannot do better than quote from 
a sympathetic sketch which appeared in the 
Ottawa Daily Citizen: 

‘‘In the same year (1862), on the foundation 
through the munificence of the late Dr. Joseph 
Morrin, of the College at Quebec, which bears his 
name, Mr. Hatch was appointed to the chair of 
classics and mental and moral philosophy therein, 
and continued to discharge the laborious and im- 
portant functions incident to the two positions 
mentioned for many years. There are many of 
Mr. Hatch’s students scattered over the Dominion, 
some of them eminent in the learned professions, 
and others filling high and responsible positions in 
the banking and commercial world, as well as in 
the public service, who will recall with melancholy 
interest their old professor’s varied gifts of scholar- 
ship and immense stores of knowledge, together 
with the charming courtesy of the man, which was 
as apparent in his conversation as it was conspicu- 
ous in his character. In this latter connexion we 
have no doubt the surviving members of the ‘ orig- 
inal twenty-nine,’ one or two of whom now reside 
at the capital, will long retain agreeable recollec- 
tions of the professor’s literary and musical even- 
ings at his pleasant bachelor quarters on the Es- 
planade. .. . Dr. Hatch never forgot the country 
where he had passed so many pleasant years, and 
of whose rapid growth and advancement he had 
been a personal witness. For many years after his 
return to the mother country nothing afforded him 
so much pleasure as to meet, as he occasionally did 
in the great City of Cclleges, old Canadian faces, 
and to converse with such visitors on matters and 
things touching the march of events in the ‘ New 
Britain ’ across the seas. Among other ties binding 
him to this country was his marriage toa Canadian, 
the daughter of the late Sheriff Thomas, of Hamil- 
ton, Ontario.”’ 


Besides this warmly expressed tribute, 
Hatch brought away with him at the time 
many testimonies to the high esteem in 
which he was held—an address from the 
bishop and leading citizens of Quebec, reso- 
lutions by the governing bodies of Morrin 
College and the High School, personal testi- 
monials, amongst others from Sir J. W. 
Dawson, an honoured contributor to THE 
Expositor, and presents of silver from 
several groups of his pupils. 

In 1867 Hatch returned to Oxford, taking 
work at St. Mary Hall, of which in October 
of the same year he became vice-principal. 
This office he held until pressure of work 
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compelled him to resign it in1885. ‘* Dur- 
ing those eighteen years,”” writes Dr. Chase, 
the principal, ‘‘he was a most painstaking 
teacher, though he must have known that 
his ability would have been better bestowed 
upon higher work. I cannot remember a 
single instance of interruption to the har- 
mony with which we worked together ; our 
friendship was in no way impaired by the 
fact that on almost all public or academical 
matters we entertained opinions differing and 
not seldom opposed.’’ Both points were 
characteristic. Hatch was one of the most 
generous of opponents, and he would never 
have thought of allowing public differences 
to interfere with private relations. He was 
also most conscientious in the discharge of 
what would be thought unattractive duties. 
[ believe that I am right in saying that he 
was remarkable for the amount of trouble 
which he took with dull and backward men. 
Work of this kind was naturally valued. 
Several of his pupils either came from con- 
siderable distances to attend his funeral or 
warmly expressed their sense of obligation 
tohim. Along with his tuition at St. Mary 
Hall he took a number of pupils into his 
own house, including many of the Siamese 
who came to Oxford. 

In the mean time he was contributing to 
the efficient working of the university in 
other unobtrusive but none the less useful 
ways. At his initiative the University 
Gazette, an official record of acts and pro- 
ceedings, was started, and he became its first 
editor in 1870. Not much later he brought 
out the first edition of the Student's Hand- 
book, a practical guide to the university. 
In 1884 he was appointed secretary to the 
Boards of Faculties, another responsible 
office. 

In this manner he naturally acquired a 
close familiarity with the details of universi- 
ty administration. Even in his undergrad- 
uate days he had already, as we have seen, 
begun to reflect upon the state of things 
around him, and his thought matured as 
time went on. He was intensely possessed 
with the desire to make the university a 
place of really scientific education, though 
no one could be more free from pedantry in 
the way in which he sought to carry out this 
end. And yet, to confess the truth, al- 
though he was not backward in expressing 
his opinions, he had not, at least for a long 
time, all the influence in university matters 
which he deserved. Parliamentary history 
abounds with examples of the same thing : 
some men catch the ear of the house, and 
others of equal or even greater ability do 
not. The prophet who would be listened 
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to must have the art to conceal his mission, 
and this Hatch did not altogether succeed 
in doing. He came by degrees to be better 
understood, but it was a slow process. 

In his own subject too he was very much 
a vox clamantis in deserto. All his spare 


time he spent in the Bodleian, gradually 
amassing those stores of learning of which 
only a part was ever to be communicated. 
Yet there were but few congenial spirits to 
cheer or sympathise with him. We cannot 
help thinking of that magnificent image in 
which Wordsworth speaks | of Newton as 


““a mind 
Voyaging through waste seas of thought, alone.” 


There were indeed some, and those among 
the few whose opinion he must have prized 
most highly, who recognized his powers. 
Mark Pattison was one of these. And the 
Master of Balliol was his fast friend. But 
community of subject was not easy to find. 
The reader who has the courage to face the 
mass of facts and references in articles like 
those on ‘* Holy Orders,’’ ** Ordination,”’ 
* Priest,’”? in the Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities will understand what they must 
have cost in collecting. In Hatch’s skilful 
handling they ceased .to be dry ; but the 
sources from which they were obt: ined were 
the reverse of what would commonly be 
thought inviting. 

But Hatch was not of a nature to be de- 
pendent upon outside sympathy. He worked 
on with friends, few or many, 7@ réAex 
niotiv pipwry. It was through the inter- 
ests which we had in common that he and I 
were first drawn together. In those days I 
had a little living in the country, within 

easy reach of Oxford ; and more than once 
Hatch gave me welcome he Ip in my Sunday 
duties. He then broached to me a grand 
scheme which he entertained for a joint 
commentary on the New Testament. It 
was to embrace a number of workers, some 
of them specialists in their several depart- 
ments. The rest of us were either to digest 
the opinions of others, or to contribute orig- 
inal material of our own. Hatch himself 
was to take the philology. An attempt was 
made, and a few verses at the beginning of 
St. Luke were put into print; but the 
scheme was too grand for our resources at 
that time, and it did not go any further. I 
believe that this would be about 1875. 
Even then Hatch had made considerable 
collections bearing on the philology of the 
New Testament, and more particularly with 
reference to the gospels and Acts. Sooner 
or later he would no doubt have worked up 


these. There are among his papers rough 
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notes, not however continuous, on a great 
part of the Gospel of St. Matthew, on some 
five chapters of St. Mark, and on the be- 
ginning of St. Luke. Besides these, there 
is a good deal of material, mainly lexico- 
graphical, covering the whole of the gospels 
and Acts. ‘This would, I should think, be 
quite worth publishing, whether the refer- 
ences were new or old, because Hatch re- 
peated nothing parrot-wise, but always ex- 
amined afresh what he set down. It is 
greatly to be regretted that he has not left 
more in the nature of acommentary. His 
terse, clear style and freshness of apprehen- 
sion would have qualified him admirably for 
such work. On questions of text, I believe 
that he was still in a rather tentative stage. 
On the larger questions of New Testament 
criticism he expressed himself to a certain 
extent in the articles, ‘‘ Paul,’’ ‘‘ Peter 
(Epistles of),’’ ‘* Pastoral Epistles,’’ con- 
tributed to the ninth edition of the Eucy- 
clopedia Britannica. These articles (espe- 
cially that on St. Paul) exhibit much both 
of their author’s ability and of his power of 
looking at old facts in a new light; still 
they were written, I believe, with some re- 
luctance, in response to editorial pressure ; 
they were put together more or less ad hoc ; 
and they rather reflect the total impression 
of English, and still more foreign, criticism 
than convey his own deliberate and matured 
opinions to the same extent as his other 
writings. From this point of view, the 
summing-up is rather unfavourable to the 
genuineness of the pastoral epistles and 2 
St. Peter. 

In speaking of these contributions to the 
study of the New Testament, I have followed 
an order of subject rather than of time. 
The first work in which Hatch came before 
the world prominently as a theologian was 
in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities ; 
and not so much in the first volume (1876), 
as in the second, which appeared in 1880. 
In this volume Hatch succeeded to the class 
of subjects which in the first had been as- 
signed to Mr. A. W. Haddan, another gen- 
uine scholar, cut off by death in 1873. Mr. 
Haddan was one of the most learned and 
scientific of the Tractarian party ; but when 
the subjects which he had left fell into the 
hands of Hatch, it was clear that they were 
being dealt with by a specialist. If he had 
done nothing else, his reputation might rest 
secure upon these articles. They were 
models of all that work of the kind should 
be. 

Contributions to a dictionary may make 
the name of a scholar among scholars, but 
they will hardly render him famous to the 
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outer world. It was given to Hatch to 
‘*burst into sudden blaze,’’ not through 
them, but through the Bampton Lectures 
delivered in the same year 1880, and pub- 
lished in the year following. ‘These made a 
great sensation, the echoes of which have 
not yet died away. It was only to be ex- 
pected that utterances which touched 60 
many tender points should arouse at once 
enthusiastic approval and vehement con- 
demnation. ‘To-day they can be judged 
more fairly. And although it is certainly 
not to be supposed that they are the last 
word upon the subject, yet by the collection 
and grouping of new material, and by the 
bold, if tentative, lines in which these hy- 
potheses are drawn, it is probable that they 
mark an advance second to none which has 
been made in the present century. “In 
any case,’’ said Dr. Weizsacker in regard to 
them, ‘‘ the lectures possess the value of an 
attempt in the true scientific style.” * 

The author wisely refrained from replying 
to the criticisms passed upon him. Contro- 
versy for its own sake or on merely personal 
grounds had no attractions for him. He 
fully intended to return to the subject, but 
only when he could treat it in a broad and 
comprehensive way. It is however matter 
for great satisfaction that he was induced to 
put forth in 1887 the small volume entitled 
The Growth of Church Institutions as asort 
of pioneer to the larger work which he was 
meditating. It was only a reprint of maga- 
zine articles ; but few men could write such 
articles—articles which showed so strong a 
grasp and such power of drawing out the 
leading threads of a complicated inquiry. I 
could not help thinking that in one chapter, 
that on tithes, there were some disputable 
propositions ; but these formed, as in the 
Bampton Lectures they really formed, only 
asmall proportion of the whole, and they 
left a large amount of luminous exposition 
for which the student cannot be too grate- 
ful. 

The two books just mentioned obtained 
an honour which is rare in English theolog- 
ical literature, that of translation into Ger- 
man. An additional value was given to 
them by the fact that the translator, Dr. 
Harnack, was himself, as the readers of THE 
Expositor well know, one of the foremost 
of German theologians. Not being able to 
find a translator exactly after his mind, he 
determined to do the work himself. “I 
have not for an instant,’’ he says, “‘ regret- 
ted this decision, because while I became 
thus outwardly acquainted with the books, 





* Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1883, col. 440. 
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while I slowly followed the author’s argu- 
ments and tested his evidence, the high ex- 
eellence of these researches became more 
and more clear to me. It was no pleasure 
to me to lay down the work ; for with it 
ceased those silent dialogues which in the 
evenings for several months together 1 had 
carried on with the author, and which had 
been to me a source of manifold instruction 
and suggestion.”’ 

Dr. Harnack has always spoken of his 
English friend in this warmhearted and 
generous manner. * 

The year which followed the publication 
of the Bamptons saw Hatch elected to the 
Grinfield Lectureship on the Septuagint, a 
hittle foundation which, though useful in its 
object, is unfortunate and ineffective in its 
working. Practically limited as it is at 
most to a term of four years, and providing 
only for a single lecture in each term, it en- 
courages a scholar to take up the subject, 
only to make him lay it down again, as he 
is beginning to be at home in it. Hatch’s 
tenure of this office had more tangible re- 
sults than that of any of his predecessors. 
These are seen in the volume of Essays on 
Biblical Greek published last year. In 
jadging this work two things should be 
borne in mind : first, that the author is not 
looking at his subject historically, but rather 
with reference to the ideal of what such 
studies as he was undertaking should be; 
and, secondly, that he aims not so much at 
summing up the results already attained, as 
at contributing to those results something 
fresh and original of his own. The first of 
these considerations will, I think, account 
for his seeming disparagement of previous 
work, and the second for the apparent in- 
completeness of parts of his own. Work 
done under such conditions as those of the 
Grinfield Lectures could hardly be otherwise 
than incomplete ; but fresh, original, and 
stimulating in a high degree the essays cer- 
tainly are, and no future student of the sub- 
ject can afford to disregard them. At times 
they are perhaps a little too paradoxical. 
I believe that the essays are to be reviewed 
by the one writer who is most competent to 
put an exact estimate upon them, Dr. Hort. 

With Hatch the study of the Septuagint 
was no mere tapepyov. He had long been 
engaged in the preparation of an elaborate 
new Concordance, the first fasciculus of 
which is likely soon to be issued from the 
Clarendon Press. Carried out on the scale 





* See especially a letter joe by Dr. Cheyne in the Oxford 
Magazine of Nov. 26th, 188! 

+The present writer has awl his own opinion more 
fully in two articles in the Academy, 1889, March 2d, p. 152 f ; 
April 27th, p. 288 f. 
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on which it was projected, this work will not 
need doing over again. It is not based 
merely upon the printed editions, but on a 
careful collation of the leading uncials, 
which the editor had made with his own 
hands. It also took note of the remains of 
the other translators collected by Dr. Field. 
This work is, I believe, so well launched, 
that its completion is secured. It is per- 
haps that by which twenty or fifty years 
hence its originator will be best remem- 
bered. Some work is absorbed in the on- 
ward progress of science; other work re- 
mains as Indispensable as when it was first 
published. Jlatch’s Concordance will be- 
long to the latter category ; it will be the 
foundation of countless studies yet to come. 

With the Bampton Lectures, or rather 
with the articles in the Dictionary of Antigq- 
wities, began a stream of publications, and 
along with these the evidence of rapidly ris- 
ing reputation. In 1883 Hatch received the 
distinction of an honor: ary D.D. from the 
University of Edinburgh ; and in the same 
year he was nominated ‘by Oriel to the living 
of Purleigh, in Essex, long associated with 
the headship of the college. A year later 
he was made Reader in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. The last was a truly congenial office, 
in which, like a well-instructed scribe, he 
began to draw out of his treasures things 
new and old. The courses of lectures which 
he had delivered up to the time of his death 
were, I believe, four: two smaller, on the 
Epistles of St. Clement and on the Carlo- 
vingian Reformation ; two larger, on the 
Early Liturgies and on the growth of Canon 
Law. Of all these lectures the rough copies 
remain, and may perhaps admit of publica- 
tion, though there can be no doubt that he 
would have greatly improved and enlarged 
them if he had been spared. He was con- 
stantly at work upon them. For the lec- 
tures on Canon Law in particular he had 
amassed a great amount of material, draw- 
ing out in parallel columus all the extant 
versions of the early canons, and in many 

ases collating new MSS. of them. I rather 
question if Hatch was ever quite at his best 
in dealing with texts ; but on the historical 
side his eye for minute changes and for indi- 
cations of development was admirable. And 
the same power of concise and broad state- 
ment ran through all he did. 

In 1888 he had on hand another impor- 
tant undertaking. It is very possible that 
in the future the Hibbert Lectures delivered 
in this year will take their place side by side 
with the Bamptons in their influence upon 
the course of scientific inquiry. I was un- 
fortunately prevented by illness from hear- 
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ing more than one of the lectures, and I 
have not as yet had the opportunity of mak- 
ing ary close study of them ; still it may be 
well perhaps to guard against a misappre- 
hension that may arise in respect to them. 
The subject as announced by the publishers 
is “Greek Influence on Christianity.”’ I 
should not be surprised if a sensitive Chris- 
tian conscience were to look with suspicion 
upon such a title ; it might expect to see 
truths which it regards as fundamental ex- 
plained away as expressions of Hellenism. 
Such fears appear to me groundless, and a 
robust faith will not, I think, be disturbed 
by them. Christianity itself is one thing, 
the outward expression of Christianity in 
forms of human thought and in human in- 
stitutions is another. ‘The one may change ; 
the other does not change. We feel that 
deep down throughout the ages there has 
been a principle at work which from time 
to time has clothed itself in a different garb, 
and which in consequence strikes the out- 
ward eve differently, but which is not more 
really affected by these variations than the 
human personality is affected by the various 
dressings which it assumes in different cli- 
mates or at different seasons. Or perhaps 
some metaphor is needed which takes ac- 
count of a still closer connection between 
form and substance. ‘The body takes into 
itself and assimilates various kinds of food. 
It transmutes into its own substance things 
to all appearance utterly unlike itself. And 
the same process of transmutation and as- 
similation has been always going on in the 
Christian Church. No two ages are really 
alike, though a ** natural piety’”’ binds them 
all together. The ‘* environment,”’’ to use 
a hackneyed term, is constantly changing ; 
and a process of absorption and adaptation 
takes place between the environment and 
that formative force, that principle of inner 
identity, which, like the vital germ, is 
transmitted throughout the descending 
series. 

The relation of outward and inward is, 
no doubt, extremely subtle. It is often im- 
possible to say where the one ends and the 
other begins. In the human frame we may 
lop off a limb or obliterate a feature, and 
the personal identity may remain unin- 
jured ; but we may also do this once too 
often, and then the personal being itself 
sickens and dies. That which goes into the 
body may be weighed and analyzed, and that 
may bring us a step nearer to understand- 
ing how the body is composed ; but we shall 
still be a long way from having sounded all 
its spiritual activities. In like manner the 
conditions of society at any given time, 
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whether intellectual, moral, or social, may 
be described and investigated. ‘This may 
help us to appreciate the way in which some 
new force moves among them ; it may help 
us to understand the manifestations of that 
force as it incorporates with itself first one 
and then another ; but it is a different thing 
to say that the force itself has been gauged 
or resolved into its elements. A wise man 
will hesitate long before he will make such 
an assertion. 

It will perhaps be well to bear these con- 
siderations in mind when the Hibbert Lec- 
tures appear. Dr. Hatch, I feel sure, would 
wish them to be borne in mind, though he 
may perhaps have reserved for the unwrit- 
ten preface the fuller statement of them. 
He would not have exaggerated the bearing 
of his own researches, interesting and pene- 
trating as they doubtless are. He was fol- 
lowing out, though I believe quite indepen- 
dently, a line of inquiry recently pursued 
with great vigour and acumen by his friend 
Harnack, who, in turn, I rather suspect, 
received his impulse from Ritschl. Similar 
investigations are in progress on more sacred 
ground still. Every year our knowledge 
seems to increase of the conditions at 
work, not only in the second and third 
centuries, but also in the first and in the 
pre-Christian epoch. We may, I think, 
welcome that knowledge. The temple it- 
self had its court of the Gentiles and its 
court of Israel ; andyet the holy place was 
no less holy. 

I have spoken of the larger works, pub- 
lished or to be published, which occupied 
Hatch during the period of less than a de- 
cade, which was all that was given him for 
mature production. I have said nothing of 
a host of articles, sermons, addresses, which 
flowed from his pen. ‘To these must be 
added the hymns or sacred poems with 
which from time to time he found utterance 
for feelings not adequately expressed in any 
other way. A little volume of these has 
just been published,* and will touch the 
hearts of lovers of sacred poetry, besides 
giving a glimpse into the innermost life of 
the man. He was never idle; at least, his 
only moments of idleness were those of sheer 
puysical incapacity or exhaustion. This 
** poor little body,’’ + which has been a sore 
trouble to scholars of all kinds from Origen 
downward, will have its revenges. Cer- 
tainly curare cutem was no motto for Edwin 
Hatch. His daily exercise for a great part 
of the year did not extend beyond his walks 


* Towards Fields of Light. Sacred Poems. By Rey. Edwin 
Hatch, D.D. (Hodder & Stonghton. Price 2s. 6d.) 
+ 12 cwxatiov : Origen ap. Routh, Rell. Saer. iii. 9, 
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backwards and forwards to the Bodleian and 
to the Faculties’ Office. His mornings were 
spent in study : his afternoons in meetings 
of boards and committees. Then there was 
the wear and tear involved in his double 
residence at Oxford and Purleigh. It is not 
surprising under the circumstances that he 
should have had symptoms of failing health. 
Composition, which as a rule came so read- 
ily, he found an effort. He tried to clear 
his brain by one or two hurried journeys to 
the continent, but with no great success. 
Still no one suspected serious mischief. He 
began the term’s work as usual, taking an 
active part in the ceremonies of the opening 
of Mansfield College, in which he was 
warmly interested ; but in about a fortnight 
he caught a chill, which he hoped soon to 
throw off. However heart attacks came on, 
which in a few days were complicated with 
pleurisy ; and even those around him had 
hardly time to realize the danger when the 
end came, on the evening of Sunday, No- 
vember 10th. Four days later the silent 
and mournful procession of friends from far 
and near—of friends who had stood in the 
ranks by his side, and of others, no less 
friends, who had stood in the ranks against 
him—was wending its way through the 
quiet Holywell churchyard. All around 
spoke of the peace which his strong, single- 
minded, wide-ranging spirit had found ; and 
the tempered autumn radiance seemed also 
like a smile from heaven upon a career fin- 
ished in the sight of God, whatever it might 
appear in the sight of men. 

With that peace and with that radiance 
upon his grave let us leave him, with no 
querulous comparisons of the work done 
with that which seems to us undone. If 
we had not a Christian’s faith to fall back 
upon, our hearts might well sink within us. 
Edersheim, Evans, Simcox, Hatch, Elmslie, 
Macfadyen, Lightfoot, all in one short year 
lost to English theology and to English re- 
ligion ; lost at a time when the noblest op- 
portunities seemed to be within reach of 
both, and when the best and wisest seemed 
needed to guide us to the fitting use of 
them. This is not an ordering of events of 
which we can take the measure. But it is 
the ordering of One who has more instru- 
ments than we wot of in His armoury, and 
who trains the servants whom He leaves by 
the examples and by the teaching of those 
whom He has withdrawn.* 
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‘* All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close,’’ 


SERPENTS IN THE WALL. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


From The Independent (Congregational). New York, Feb, 27, 
1890. 


HvuMAN life is not an open prairie, over 
which everybody may roam at will and do 
as he likes. Our Heavenly Father loves us 
too well to allow us to follow the devices and 
desires of our own depraved hearts. He has, 
therefore, fenced us around with his right- 
eous and infallible Word ; and some of the 
most vital portions of that Word are in the 
form of commandments. ‘* Thou shalt” 
and *‘ thou shalt not” are planted all along 
our pathway to define the limits between 
right and wrong—between what you may do 
and what you may never do. God never 
takes down his fences, or lowers them by a 
hand-breadth. Let the rose-water pulpits 
preach what they will, Sinai is not an extinct 
voleano in Bible theology. Churches may 
** revise” their Confessions of Faith as often 
as they choose, but the Almighty never al- 
lows his laws to be revised—or repealed. In 
these days we need more of the sacred author- 
ity of aw in our homes, more enforcement 
of law in the community, more preaching of 
divine law in our pulpits and more ‘* law 
work” in the conversion of souls who can 
represent and serve Jesus Christ by keeping 
his commandments. The very essence of 
sin is—breaking down or breaking through 
God’s fences. 

There is a verse in the Book of Ecclesias- 
tes that is seldom thought of or preached 
about. The little verse (which every young 
man ought to copy into his memorandum- 
book) is this: ‘‘ Whoso breaketh through 
a fence, a serpent shall bite him.” I quote 
it from the Revised Version. Most Old 
Testament scholars are agreed that the refer- 
ence is not to a hedge of bushes, but to a 
stone wall. It was the custom in Palestine 
to surround vineyards with a wall of stones, 
and these were a favorite haunt of snakes. 
The idea of this pungent text is that if any 
one undertook to break through the inclo- 
sure of his neighbor’s vineyard, he might 





* It may be mentioned that funds are being raised in mem- 
ory of two of those to whom reference is made in this para- 
graph. That to the memory of Dr. Hatch is to be placed in 
the hands of trustees for the benefit of his widow and family. 
The subscriptions already received or promised amount to be- 
tween £900 and £1,000. Further subscriptions will be gladly 


acknowledged either by the Principal of St. Mary Hall, who 
is treasurer of the fund, or by the writer of this (at 12 Canter- 
bury Road, Oxford), who is acting as secretary ; or they may 
be paid into the Old Bank, Oxford. The treasurer of the fund 
in memory of Prof. Elmslie is Mr. G. Walter Knox, 16 Fins- 
bury Circus, London, E.C. 
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find a sly policeman there in the shape of a 
snake ; and the bite of the snake would be 
deadly poison! ‘This is only a picturesque 
way of putting it that the ‘* way of trans- 
gressors is hard,” and the ‘‘ wages of sin is 
death.” 

We commend this truth to those who are 
yet in the morning of life. Why? Are 
counsels and sermons to them especially 
needed because the young are worse than 
those who are of older growth ? Nay, veri- 
ly ; for in the biographics of Scripture many 
of the most flagrant offences—such as the 
drunkenness of Noah, the lecherous deeds 
of Lot and of David, the criminal parental 
conduct of Eli, and the sins of Solomon— 
were all committed by men advanced in life. 
No indictments recorded against youth could 
be worse than these. But the prime object 
of all preaching and teaching in a pulpit, 
or out of it, is prevention. A faithful warn- 
ing, well heeded by the young, may save 
them from the bitter experiences of charac- 
ter corrupted or life hopelessly wrecked. A 
buoy well placed, asignal-lamp well lighted, 
is better than all the life-boats that may be 
launched when it is too late. Youth also is 
the period of ardent impulses and venturous 
risks. Commonly it is stronger at the en- 
gine than it is at the air-brakes. It is im- 
mensely important, therefore, to prevent 
young men from attempting to break 
through God’s fences, or even to loosen a 
stone in his divinely ordained walls. 

Take, for example, the most familiar case 
of all—the temptation to tamper with intox- 
icants. An once of prevention is worth a 
ton of attempted cure. God has built up 
his solid barricades against alcoholic drinks 
that antedate all statutes of Prohibition ; 
with his statutes no legislature dare meddle ; 
just as soon attempt to repeal the law of 
gravitation. In the solid wall of Total Ab- 
stinence are immutable principles founded 
on the constitution of the human body and 
in the inherent qualities of all intoxicants. 
They are not needed by the healthy ; the 
seldom cure the sick ; they involve the rick 
of damnation to body and soul. On the 
forefront of the wall of abstinence God has 
kindly hung this warning : *‘ Look thou not 
upon the wine when it is red, when it giv- 
eth its color in the cup, when it goeth down 
smoothly ; at the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent and stingeth like an adder.” Yet in 
spite of all warnings, millions of young men 
venture to break through this fence, with 
the reckless hope that they will dodge the 
adder. But when the poison of that serpent 
once gets into the blood and the brain it is 
a desperate battle for life ; and where the 


grace of God gives one John B. Gough the 
victory, the vast majority of the fence- 
breakers die of the venomous bite. My 
friend, never loosen a pebble from that wall ! 

What is true of intoxicants is equally true 
in regard to the indulgence of all sensual 
appetites. The Creator has built a solid 
barrier of chastity ; everything beyond that 
wall, whether it be the lustful look or the 
wanton wish, involves licentiousness. It is 
infinitely easier to keep clean than it is to 
wash off the impurities from a soul once 
polluted. No manor woman, young or old, 
‘an venture to dislodge a single stone from 
the wall of purity, but owt darts the serpent ! 
Upon that inclosure the divine hand has 
written the solemn but loving admonition : 
‘** Can a man take fire in his bosom and his 
clothes not be burned ? Can he walk upon 
hot coals and his feet not be scorched ?” 

What a melancholy uniformity there is in 
all the newspaper anouncements of defalca- 
tion, and bank-plunderings, and embezzle- 
ments of trust funds! They all read alike ; 
and nearly all of them began in the same 
way. The clerk, the cashier, the trustee, 
commenced his criminal career by picking out 
the mortar between the stones in God’s law 
of honesty. He promised himself that he 
would replace the stone after he had moved 
it ; or, if he got through the fence, he would 
soon slip back again undetected. But the 
serpent was too quick for him. Before he 
knew it, the viper’s fang had fastened itself 
upon his treacherous hand! In every count- 
ing-room, and bank, and place of traffic, 
ought to be written up the Eighth Com- 
mandment and the Golden Rule; and be- 
neath them the pithy proverb, ‘* Whoso 
breaketh through this fence, a serpent shall 
sting him.” 

There are two kinds of fences that I must 
briefly allude to before closing this ‘‘ ser- 
monette.’’ The one is the inclosure that 
every wise, godly parent builds around his 
own household. And it is not to be con- 
structed either of nothing but sharp pickets 
of prohibition. The daily ecample of Father 
and Mother, the whole daily home-influence 
ought to be a solid and beneficent barrier, 
strong enough to shut in, and also to shut 
out. When a son or daughter does break 
through such fences of loving parental au- 
thority, woe be tothem! The parable of the 
Prodigal Son is the story of a fence-breaker ; 
and it is not every transgressor that sets his 
face homeward again, or has such a loving 
parent to extract the poison of the serpent’s 
bite. What the home is to the child, the 
Church of Christ is (or ought to be) to its 
every member. Its walls mark a distinct 
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separation from the customs, practices and 
spirit of the outlying world. The pure com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ are written on 
every stone. Inside of that fold is safety, 
peace and spiritual power; outside of it 
prowls the wolf. To every Christian who 
has ever entered the inclosures of Christ’s 
love and vowed fidelity to his Master, comes 
this tenderly solemn warning—‘‘ Whoso 
breaketh through this wall, the serpent shall 
sting him !” 


METHODIST LITERATURE. 
ADDRESS BY THE REV. J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 


From The Christian Advocate (Methodist), New York, Feb. 
20, 1890. 


WHEN Methodism arose it needed a litera- 
ture for explanation, for defence, for propa- 
gation, and for instruction. For explana- 
tion, because it was misunderstood ; for de- 
fense, because it was assaulted and traduced ; 
for propagation, because its ministers were 
itinerant, and the supply inadequate to the 
need ; for instruction, because its converts 
were generally uneducated, especially in the 
principles of religion. Nor did the need 
diminish as the Denomination grew in num- 
bers, activity, and social position. An illus- 
tration from a later period may suffice. At 
first it affiliated with the American Tract 
Society and the American Sunday-School 
Union ; but their publications were exclu- 
sively Calvinistic, and became germs of 
doctrinal discord. This gave rise to the 
formation of our own Tract Society and 
Sunday-School Union. The more discussion 
the more inquiry; hence the demand for 
publications to remove misunderstandings, 
satisfy curiosity, and unify opinion. 

The system of government and adminis- 
tration is complex, its appointments for 
transient periods, its conferences of frequent 
occurrence. ‘Times and seasons depending 
upon personal arrangement are liable to fre- 
quent revision and change, the usages of the 
Denomination numerous and peculiar, all of 
which required communications, constant, 
full, and authoritative, to both pastors and 
people. Besides, the type of religious ex- 
perience being devotional and emotional to 
an unusual degree, demanded for its perpet- 
uation and cultivation an unusual amount 
of easily assimilated religious reading, of all 
things the most difficult to produce and con- 
wey to procure. Methodism was com- 
pe 


led to create from its indigenous resources 
the greater part of its essential nutriment 
for the spiritual life, and to edit what it re- 
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printed from other Denominations. Such 
—- were all the more important because 
of the great use made of local preachers, the 
ignorance of many of the travelling preach. 
ers, and the necessity of class-leaders, all of 
whom were required to give instruction jn 
spiritual things. 

Another function subserved by Methodist 
literature was to develop a class of competent 
writers, and to afford them a market for 
their literary products. This was of much 
greater importance in the beginning than it 
is now ; for Methodists, except in the case 
of men of transcendent intellect and con- 
spicuous position, were ostracized, or at best 
satirized. Also printing and publication es- 
tablishments were comparatively few, and 
aceess to the people was correspondingly 
difficult. To-day Methodist writers of abil- 
ity can reach the best minds in the Denom- 
ination and the public at large through 
magazines, books, and the press generally. 
Nor, when they write upon general subjects, 
do they suffer in the popular estimate ma- 
terially because of their Denominational 
views, gaining sometimes as much consider- 
ation from publishers and editors because of 
the great constituency supposed to be inter- 
ested in them, as they lose in some directions 
because of the monopoly of literary culture 
which certain circles still affect, it being, 
however, rather a reminiscence than an ac- 
tual possession. 

Methodist literature, therefore, naturally 
classifies itself into that produced by 
Methodists upon Methodism for its use, and 
that published by the Church for its own 
purposes. Its most conspicuous function is 
to furnish regular Denominational supplies ; 
and if we construct the pyramid philosophi- 
cally, at the base are the doctrinal works. 
It has published and kept continually on 
hand the Works of John Wesley, the 
American edition consisting of seven yol- 
umes, two of which comprise the sermons 
and the rest miscellanies. These miscella- 
neous works are paralleled in interest only 
by Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” between 
which there is vastly more similarity than 
any who have not critically read both 
would imagine. Watson’s “‘ Institutes” and 
“‘Sermons,” the former subject to proper 
deduction for the errors of his time, illus- 
trating in a high degree Emerson’s idea of 
good writing, which is ‘‘ to see clearly and 
state lucidly.” Fletcher’s ‘‘ Checks and 
Miscellaneous Writings,” useful to a past 
generation of Methodists, and by no means 
obsolete yet ; and Pope’s great though pe- 
culiar work upon ‘* Theology.” 

Of ‘‘ Commentaries” it has produced a 
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host. Benson, once widely used. Adam 
Clarke, unabridged, in six sturdy volumes ; 
abridged, and with a new personality intro- 
duced, by Daniel Curry. Whedon’s ** Com- 
mentary,’’ containing as its presiding genius 
the best thought of the acute and vigorous 
intellect of its editor ; the painstaking work 
of a Hunter ; the last great work of a New- 
hall ; the scholarly annotations of Professor 
Terry; besides excellent work by Drs. 
Daniel Steele, J. K. Burr, A. B. Hide, Hen- 
ry Bannister, F. D. Hemenway, and F. G. 
Hibbard. Nor must I forget the work to 
which thousands of ministers and laymen 
in the prime of life owe so much for in- 
struction received in the formative period, 
Longking’s *‘ Notes on the Gospels,” which 
had a definiteness and grasp not always 
found in more modern publications. ‘ 

Speaking generally, we may say that the 
Book Concern has published a large major- 
ity of the works iadadel in the Conference 
Studies ordered by the Bishops, under the in- 
struction of the General Conference, to be 
used by the local and travelling ministers in 
preparation for the examinations on which 
their promotion and ordination depend. 
Akin to these works are the great histories by 
which it is possible for succeeding generations 
to say reverently : ‘* We have heard with our 
ears, O Lord, our fathers have told us what 
works Thou didst in their days, in the times 
of old.”’ Of these that of Nathan Bangs is 
forcible because he was so great a part of 
what he describes ; while the more elaborate, 
artistic, and jubilant volumes of Abel Ste- 
vens remain as a priceless possession, having 
the power of instruction, and at the same 
time stimulating to a holy imitation and 
emulation the hearts of those who read them. 
Besides these there are many local histories 
and abridgments which have done for the 
Denomination what similar works do for the 
country. 

In the domain of biography the produc- 
tions of Methodism have been numerous, 
and the sales immense in the aggregate. 
Nor is it possible to overestimate the benefi- 
cent influence of properly written religious 
biographies. Of course, discriminating per- 
sons know that absolutely truthful biogra- 
phies are not written, because of the limita- 
tions of human nature as to knowledge, 
space, and the effects of personal bias. But 
they perpetuate ideals and furnish inspiring 
models ; and in religious biographies, if the 
type of excellence sometimes discourages, it 
may tend to the natural working out of what 
is possible to the reader, even though he 
loses all hope of becoming exactly what he 
admires in the portraiture before him. 
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When the biography is that or a person with 
whom we have been contemporaneous, its 
intellectual effect is not to be despised, for 
the mind continually compares its own im- 
pressions with the lineaments depicted upon 
the page. 

Meanwhile stupendous masses of Sabbath- 
school literature of the most varying degrees 
of ability, from the highest to such as on 
another occasion it would be proper to criti- 
cise adversely, have been poured forth, teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot, sometimes 
at a mark, sometimes without a mark, but 
upon the whole much better adapted to the 
purpose than would result from promiscuous 
selections. 

The periodical literature of the Church 
deserves separate treatment. The Method- 
ist Magazine is not known to the present 
generation, and when taken from the 
shelves where it has reposed, by the grand- 
children of those who read it, its contents 
seem singularly dry and remote from the 
spirit of this age. This impression, how- 
ever, passes away when the time that it ap- 
peared and its purpose are taken into the 
account. It gave place to the Quarterly 
Review, which, after various mutations 
under the universally accomplished M’Clin- 
tock ; the subtle, tenacious, witty, and 
versatile Whedon, and the intellectually 
athletic, yet agile Curry, is at the present 
time, as a bi-monthly under the editorship 
of Dr. Mendenhall, enjoying a larger circu- 
lation than it ever had, and being in the 
midst of an unfinished polemical conflict upon 
recondite principles of criticism, is attracting 
more attention than has been given to it for 
many years. T'he Ladies’ Repository, be- 
gun before the great development of maga- 
zine literature, for a number of years filled 
an important place ; but restricted in com- 
petition with outside enterprise, and modi- 
fied by the changed relation of women to 
society and to public discussion, gradually 
declined. Prior to this period the attempt 
had been made to publish a general maga- 
zine, under the name of the ational Mag- 
azine. As might have been foreseen, this 

eriodical failed, not for want of ability in 
its editor, nor speaking generally in its con- 
tributors, but for want of adaptability. The 
demand for it as it was was not sufficient, and 
it was not available as a supply for a different 
demand. The transforming of The Ladies’ 

Repository into the National Repository 
was another attempt of a Denominational 
publishing house to furnish a popular maga- 
zine regardless of past experiences, handi- 
capped with fatal defects and incompetences, 
in competition with the most extraordinary 
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development of modern times, sustained by 
lavish outlays, catering to every taste, man- 
aged with consummate ability, and paid for 
ona scale that would be destructive to the 
necessary simplicity of a religious manage- 
ment. 

The weekly periodicals of the Church are 
in their circulation the admiration of the 
religious world, and as they are so frequent- 
ly seen must be left to speak for themselves. 
It is sufficient to affirm that without them 
it would be impossible to carry forward the 
work of the Church efficiently ; and if left 
exclusively to undenominational or private 
supplies, a plentiful sowing of dragon’s teeth 
would be likely. The existence of unofficial 
and undenominational publications, and the 
freedom of speech exercised, and consequent 
diversity of opinions held by the manage- 
ment of the official press upon all subjects, 
except the fundamentals of Methodism, 
make it certain that everything that should 
be will be heard. 

The limitations of a Denominational 
literature are that the general public will 
invariably consider the institution a part of 
Methodist machinery, and infer therefore 
that what it publishes is primarily for the 
use of Methodists, and its imprint will con- 
stantly confirm that impression. So that, 
from a commercial point of view, what is its 
chief strength is of necessity an element of 
restriction. Of course, all works of fiction 
of a purely sentimental character, especially 
those that are sensational, and whose sales 
run up into the hundreds of thousands, are 
excluded from the list: and the notoriety, 
not to say fame, which the house would ob- 
tain by their publication, and which is of im- 
mense business value to many other houses, 
is not within the reach of the Book Concern. 
No intelligent person, however, regards what 
is essential to the accomplishment of the end 
he has in view in the light of an undesirable 
limitation. 

Naturally the demands of its customers 
would lead it to a considerable extent into 
the general book trade ; and it has published, 
in the aggregate, an immense number of 
works of travel, harmless fiction, general 
biography, history, science, and has done a 
large amount of business, of which the 
Chautauqua publications may serve as an 
illustration. The number of works in its 
(ieneral Catalogue is several thousand, many 
of which are of the highest grade intellect- 
ually, and of these but specimens can be 
mentioned. The travels of Dr. Durbin and 
the works of Stephen Olin in their time at- 
tracted great attention, as did Thomson’s 
“* Essays: Educational, Moral, and Relig- 
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ious,” and his ‘‘ Evidences of Religion.” 


Whedon ‘* On the Will,” by the compar. 
atively few who were competent to compre. 
hend it, and patient enough to read it, has 
been placed upon the shelf by the side of 
that most potential work ‘* On the Will ” by 
Jonathan awards, as representing a battle 
of two schools and two intellectual giants. 

Among the more recent works which have 

attained a high place are Hurst’s ** History 
of Rationalism” and ‘‘ Bibliotheca Theologi- 
ca;” notably Harmon’s ‘* Introduction to 
the Study of the Scriptures,” Terry’s ** Her. 
meneutics,” and Professor Bennett’s great 
work on ‘“‘ Christian Archeology.” — Pro- 
fessor Bowne first commanded attention by 
his ** Philosophy of Herbert Spencer” and 
“Studies in Theism.” Mrs. Amelia EF, 
Barr, continually increasing in reputation 
as a writer in pure fiction, reached a large 
constituency of readersthrough three of her 
stories published by this house, and many 
other entertaining and elevating romances 
for the young, of which ** A Damsel of the 
Nineteenth Century” is a type of the best. 
Nor should the great work of Dr. Dorches- 
ter, ** Christianity in the United States from 
the First Settlement Down to the Present 
Time,” and that smaller but very important 
vublication by the same author, ** The Prob- 
fa of Religious Progress,” be omitted. 
The house is at the present time engaged in 
publishing the life-work of Bishop Foster in 
aseries of volumes upon Theology, which, 
if completed according to the plan, will con- 
stitute a library in themselves. Not in the 
whole course of its history has it published 
works of a higher grade intellectually and 
critically than within the past few years. 

Ready to adapt itself to modern methods, 
it established a Subscription-Book Depart- 
ment, through which an immense number 
of most useful books have been sold. 
“The People’s Cyclopedia,” which is being 
constantly revised, and has received the 
highest commendation and very little ad- 
verse criticism, of which so far as true its 
editors availed themselves at once, correct- 
ing the errors and supplying the defects 
pointed out, has already reached the enor- 
mous sale of 102,000 copies, which at the 
ordinary retail price would amount to 
$1,550,000. 

Since the purchase of the plates of Rid- 
path’s ‘‘ History of the United States,” 150,- 
000 copies have been sold ; while his ‘* His- 
tory of the World,” more recently published, 
has reached a sale of 65,000, which, in the 
absence of more elaborate works, is useful to 
the people. Dr. Dorchester’s book on the 
‘**Tiquor Problem” has had a wide sale 
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through the same department, and at the 
present time ‘*'The People’s Cyclopedia,” 
‘History of the World,” and of the 
‘‘United States,” each average a sale of 
nearly one thousand copies per month. 

For a hundred years Methodism has kept 
its presses at work. You have already heard 
from the Senior Agent something of the 
extent of the business. In all these years 
nothing irreligious has been printed ; noth- 
ing immoral ; everything adapted to pro- 
mote the interests of the country, and of 
the individual citizen. Successive genera- 
tions of Methodist writers have been raised 
up under the influence of the spirit of Meth- 
odist literature. Many of them are still in 
the Denomination; and men of brilliant 
qualities and attainments, who fill impor- 
tant spheres connected with other Denom- 
inations, or of a purely literary character, 
are sons and grandsons of those who were 
educated chiefly through the influence of 
Methodist literature, without which, and 
the moral effects of its religious services, 
they might have been in ignorance and ob- 
scurity. 

It is this literature which fills seminaries 
and colleges with students. Without it 
those who direct the education of the young 
would either have no interest in intellectual 
culture, or divert those whom they influ- 
enced to other sources of instruction. 

But perhaps the greatest work accom- 
plished by Methodist literature has been to 
counteract the natural tendencies of strong 
religious emotion to fanaticism. Without 
it the holy fervor inspired by the first preach- 
ers would have run into excesses pernicious 
to the mind and heart and the body, and 
instead of being to-day coherent, progres- 
sive, and stable, Methodism would be dead 
or dying. 


FEDERATION OF CHURCHES TO 
SECURE THAT THE GOSPEL BE 
PREACHED TO EVERY CREA- 
TURE. 


BY JAMES McCOSH, EX-PRESIDENT OF 
PRINCETON COLLEGE, 


From The Christian Union, New York, Feb. 6, 1890. 


I am much gratified to learn that the at- 
tention of the editor of The Christian 
Union has been directed to some scattered 
remarks that I have made on a Federation 
of Churches, and that he has asked me to 
write out my views more fully. 

** Go ye into all the world, and preach the 


gospel to every creature.” This command 
was given by our Lord to the Eleven, be- 
tween his resurrection and ascension, when 
he was giving instructions to his Apostles 
as to the institution of the Church he was 
establishing. This command is binding on 
the Church as a Church, on every individual 
church, and on every professing Christian. 
Nearly nineteen centuries have run their 
course, and yet this command has not been 
fulfilled. All this precious time has been 
allowed, and there are hundreds of millions 
of responsible creatures to whom the message 
has not been delivered. I am not in this 
paper to speak of heathen countries, but of 
the thousands in every great city and the 
hundreds in many of our rural districts in 
this Christian country who have no Bible, 
no Sabbath, and no one to care for their 
souls. A heavy responsibility lies on all of 
us for this state of things. 

Multitudes of earnest people are asking, 
How are we to meettheevil? The common 
answer is, Let every church do its duty, let 
every Christian do hisduty. ‘This is a right, 
but it is not a sufficient, answer. All 
evangelical churches are at present active, 
but the work is not done. No one individ- 
ual, no one church, has done the work ; no 
one church can do the whole work. There 
is need of mutual understanding, of frater- 
nal conferences, and of hearty co-operation. 

The expressed wish and hope of most 
Christians is to have this work done by the 
union of all the evangelical churches. 
‘‘That they all may be one; as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may be- 
lieve that thou hast sent me’’ (John xvii. 21). 
There is a sense, and a high sense, in which 
the Church is now one and has always been 
one—it is one in Christ. ‘‘ There is one 
body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and 
in you all” (Eph. iv. 4-6). But the 
churches are not visibly one, so as to lead 
men to believe in Christ being sent, and 
they do not co-operate. 

It was my privilege, some years ago, to 
start a movement in Philadelphia which, by 
the active co-operation of people in Europe 
and America, has culminated in an alliance 
of all the Presbyterian churches in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, on the Continent of 
Europe, in Australia and the British Colo- 
nies, in the United States and Canada. I 
have been asked once and again whether I 
would join in an effort to bring all our evan- 
gelical churches into a visible unity. I de- 
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clared my anxiety to have such a measure 
carried, but have declined taking any active 
steps to further it, as I see that the churches 
are in no way prepared to sanction it. I do 
not inquire which of the churches is to blame 
for this state of feeling, or whether all of 
them are, so far, to blame. Certainly all 
are to blame which are not prepared to unite 
on a footing of equality and which insist on 
all others being absorbed into their own 
body. 

But meanwhile I am pained and perplexed 
more than I can tell to find that, in conse- 
quence, to a large extent, of the separation 
of the churches, the Lord’s command has 
not been carried out, and the Gospel preached 
to every creature. I feel as if at the judg- 
ment day some one might stand up and plead 
against us: ‘‘It is not my fault that I am 
not in your company, or on the right hand 
of the throne of God, for while there were 
churches and ministers all around me enjoy- 
ing the rich consolations of religion, no one 
ever told me that the Son of the Highest 
came into the word to save sinners.” 

So I have been anxiously pondering the 
question whether, prior to our reaching a 
full union of the churches, there might not 
be a practical means of bringing them to 
such a union as to have our Lord’s command 
obeyed. If we cannot yet have an Jncorpo- 
ration, let us have a Federation. We have 
a model to guide us in the Constitution of 
the United States, which was founded, I 
think, so far on the Constitution of the 
Church, and from which we may borrow 
some things in drawing outa plan of church 
co-operation. 

It may turn out that Christian co-opera- 
tion is the best, is in fact the appointed, 
means of consummating church union. ‘* If 
any will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God ” (John vii. 
17). Indoing the will of God, in preaching 
the Gospel everywhere, Christians and 
churches will be brought into a unity of faith 
and doctrine. The churches in working 
together will come to know each other bet- 
ter and love each other more. The blessed 
issue will be that by this shall all men know 
that we are His disciples, by our love one 
toward another. In this, rather than in any 
external forms, the unity of the Church 
consists. , This visible love is to be one main 
means of leading the world to believe that 
God hath in love sent his Son into the world 
to save sinners. 

The plan which I propose does not inter- 
fere with the arrangements of any church. 
It does not profess to be a church organiza- 
tion ; it is simply a provision by which each 
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church, adhering to its own constitution, 
may carry out the will of the Master. The 
Episcopal clergyman is still under his bish- 
op, the Presbyterian minister is still under 
his presbytery or classis, and the Congrega. 
tional pastor has the benefit of the advice of 
a council, While this paper is passing 
through the press I am ao to find that 
in the Presbyterian Church the Committee 
of Conference with the Protestant Episcopal 
Commission on Church Union have ** unan- 
imously determined to recommend that the 
Assembly declare its desire for a Federation 
of the Evangelical Churches of the land, and 
invite the other church organizations to ar- 
range for a conference at which such a meas- 
ure shall be considered and, if practicable, 
consummated.”’ 

It is in thorough accordance with the his- 
tory of Christianity. It is well known that 
when the Church was becoming widely 
spread it divided the country into districts 
or parishes, and appointed a person to take 
an oversight of each. It can be shown that 
this was one of the means by which Chris- 
tianity became diffused through every city, 
town, village, and rural district of Europe. 
The system continues to this day, and when 
the church is left free and the minister is 
faithful, it has many advantages. I can say 
so from experience, as I was a parish minis- 
ter for sixteen years. In one of my parishes 
I had a colleague and upward of fourteen 
hundred communicants, and there were 
several dissenting ministers in the town. 
Every man, woman, and child in a parish of 
six thousand was carefully looked after, and 
there were not a dozen people who did not 
attend the house of God on the Sabbath. 

In the United States we have a different 
state of things. There the parochial system 
has very much disappeared. The minister 
feels that his charge is mainly over those 
who attend his church, wherever they may 
reside. Some feel as if they have no re- 
sponsibility beyond their own people, and 
think that they do enough when they min- 
ister faithfully to them. There are others 
who do evangelistic or missionary work, but 
as all do not, and there is no system, there 
are many and large districts, both in town 
and country, which are neglected and al- 
lowed to sink into heathenism and vice. 

Now the Federation, such as I suggest, is 
adapted to this state of things. It allows 
every pastor to attend specially to his own 
A and to do good wherever he can. 

ut meanwhile it allots a district, say of five 
hundred, or one thousand or two thousand, 
to every evangelical minister who is willing 
to undertake it. His business is to secure 
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that the glad tidings are made known to all, 
to young and old. The minister may do 
this himself, or more frequently he will do 
it with the help of others. He should have 
lav assistants, male and female, elders, dea- 
cons, deaconesses, Sabbath-school teachers ; 
and large congregations should have com- 
petent paid assistants. The advantage of 
this system is that, without infringing on 
the rights of any church or individual, we 
secure that Christ’s command is obeyed, the 
glad tidings of salvation are made known to 
every creature even in our poorest and most 
outcast districts. Christians are bound to 
finda way by which this end may be secured, 
and I have sought in vain for any other plan 
by which the end is sure to be accomplished. 
“I do not claim any merit in this scheme. 
There is no originality in it. Some such 
method has oceurred to hundreds—only it 
has not been carried out. But I have to in- 
sist on one provision being made in the 
scheme, and it is the only peculiarity that I 
claim for it. As so long a parish minister, 
I know and have felt the aversion of those 
who have parochial charges to allow other 
laborers to enter their district. In this ad- 
yanced age all such restrictions must be re- 
moved. ‘here is to be a minister to take 
the oversight of a parish, but he is not to 
hinder another minister from visiting his 
people in that district or otherwise doing 
good in it—say, setting up a Sunday-school 
or even building a chureh init. This is an 
essential part of the measure I propose. I 
can conceive that good may arise from such 
astimulus. Even in the Romish Church 
the monk was encouraged to enter the par- 
ish of the lazy priest and do good. In the 
European countries the dissenters stir up 
the parish ministers. There must be full 
liberty to every man to do good where he 
can. While all this is allowed, people gen- 
erally will be disposed to help rather than 
hinder the parish minister, who will find an 
abundant field of usefulness. At all events, 
this liberty must be allowed in the plan if it 
is to be successful. Without this it will not 
be listened to for a moment. 

But here the question is raised—and it is 
a difficult, indeed the only difficult, one— 
With whom is the division into parishes and 
the appointment of the ministers for the 
district to be made? This is a subject on 
which there is need of careful consideration, 
kind conference, and discussion. 

Much of the work might be done spon- 
taneously by pastors. Feeling the work to 
be beyond their individual strength, the 
will be ready to call in others to act with 
them, One says, I will take this district 
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and you will take that. Much may be done 
in this way without any authoritative su- 
perintendence. It has occurred to me that, 
when ministers over-jealous for their de- 
nomination cannot agree, pious laymen, ac- 
customed to contribute to the schemes of 
the churches, might say, We cannot give to 
every sectarian scheme ; let us agree upon a 
distribution of the work, and let all fall in 
with it. 

But if nothing more than this is done, I 
fear that there will be gaps, and regions be- 
tween the parishes abandoned to heathenism. 
If it can be done, it is desirable to have an 
advisory (not an authoritative) power, to 
divide the city or rural district, or, if possi- 
ble, the whole country, into parishes, and 
allot the agents to each. 

The Evangelical Alliance might surely aid 
in this work, might so far guide (not con- 
trol) it. It has sometimes been objected to 
the Alliance that it is a talking and not a 
working body. I do not join in that objec- 
tion, but if it can be induced to take a part in 
the practical work proposed the objection 
will be felt no longer. The President of 
the American Branch of the Alliance, as an 
individual, favors the proposed scheme. I 
cherish the hope that the whole body may 
countenance it, in entire consonance with 
its fundamental principle of not interfering 
with the churches. The American branch 
might appoint a commission or committee 
to organize this work, and combine the min- 
isters in conducting it. The local branches 
would each have a work here in which they 
might do unbounded good, and have un- 
bounded pleasure in doing it. 

I fear that all churches and all ministers 
will not agree to participate in this move- 
ment, and this because of denominational 
zeal, insisting that the world must be con- 
verted by their own sect. But if all will not 
join, I hope a number may. If so, let them 
begin the work in some city or country dis- 
trict, all the while inviting and alluring 
others to jointhem. If there be a denom- 
ination which cannot get others to join it, 
let it proceed to divide the district into par- 
ishes and ask one of its own ministers to take 
charge of each. If there be a branch of the 
Church which will not join with any other, 
I should grieve over the narrowness, but I 
would say to it, Divide the country for your- 
selves, and as you do so you may find the 
work of preaching the Gospel to every crea- 
ture to be too great, and you may be led to 
call in others. Ifthe plan cannot be carried 
out at once in every part of the country, let 
it be commenced at once in a district where 
the Christian ministers are prepared for it. 
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It will be a recommendation of the meas- 
ure, in the view of many ministers, that 
when they visit in these parishes the people 
will be more likely to come to their church 
than to any other. There is to be no com- 
pulsion, but there is a moral suasion here 
which is allowable, and may be very effective. 

As so long a parish minister, I might give 
many details as to the practicability of the 
plan. But enough for the present. 


LIBERTY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE.* 


A SERMON, 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
From The Christian Union, New York, March 6, 1890. 


“If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.’’—St. John viii., 36. 


Two truths, I hope, came to us yesterday, 
and have abided with us ever since. In the 
first place, the truth that every man must 
advance through liberty, and not through 
servitude. There is absolutely no creative 
power in slavery. Slavery may keep a man 
from certain temptations or certain dangers, 
but it never can create in him the power of 
life. Therefore the hope of the world is not 
in deeper servitude, but in richer liberty. 
It is not by casting men into dungeons, but 
by bringing them forth into the open air, 
that the perfection of human life is to be 
attained. And this truth: that every man 
stands on the brink of greater, richer, and 
more divine things than he ordinarily ap- 
prehends. There are chambers in every 
man’s life which are not open, but which 
are just ajar and all ready to be opened, on 
which the touch may fall at any moment. 
When those two truths come together and 
force themselves into the channel of a man’s 
life, then that man’s life is renewed, and the 
man is born again. Then, moving toward 
freedom and not toward slavery, looking 
toward enfranchisement and not toward 
greater restraint, he anticipates the coming 
into his life of the power of God, preparing 
that life to receive the truth of God ; having 
the great revelation of the Incarnation, that 
God came into our human life to make 
known to it this saving freedom. ' 

I would that, as I look over this multi- 
tude of men, I could know that every one 
of us had this power in him, making him 
capable of greater things. However he has 
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lived thus far, however sure he is that that 
which is gone was but the exercise of some of 
his lower and meaner powers, he is conscious 
at this moment that there are greater powers 
which may be used and larger chambers 
which may be opened. 

If I could know that of every one of you, 
my hearers, I should go in great hopefulness 
into the time which I may occupy in speak- 
ing to you of the subject which fo to dwell 
upon to-day—that is, the Power of Libera- 
tion which comes to a man, and that power 
in Christ the Son of God. 

I cannot speak of liberty on two mornings, 
certainly, without speaking of Christ as the 
Great Liberator, the Power of Liberation 
that comes into the human life. And J 
want to try to point you this morning to the 
power of Christ, by which he liberates the 
human soul and sends it forth into this 
larger destiny. 

I am glad to speak of Christ, my Master, 
thus, because so often in Christendom it has 
seemed as if Christ were the enslaver of 
mankind, as if he went among men as he 
went through the temple, with a lash, re- 
buking men simply for their iniquities ; as 
if he were continually uttering the great 
**'Thou shalt not” of prohibition, telling 
men what they must not do, and rebuking 
them for their wrong acts. This is but the 
subordinate message of him who comes to 
us with the Gospel of Christianity. His 
great message is that of freedom and of a 
larger life ; and every breaking away of any 
one from slavery, as I hope we shall see, is 
but the preliminary to the opening of some 
larger chamber of the human life. 

| remind you once more of what I said 
yesterday, that this is absolutely true of 
every man. Away with every thought in 
our minds that would seem to indicate that 
the promise of the divine life belongs only 
to certain select men! It belongs to every 
man, ortono man. And therefore, because 
I do know that it belongs to many men, be- 
cause I humbly know that it belongs to one 
man, I dare to speak to every fellow-man 
whom I may address, and tell him it belongs 
to him. 

What shall we say, then, when we speak 
of Christ as the Liberator of mankind— 
Christ the great Giver of liberty ? 

We say, in the first place, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible that any man shall give to 
another man that which he does not himself 
possess ; that it is impossible that any man 
shall open the prison door from the inside, 
unless he have the key in his own hand. 
But One comes from the outside, from the 
region of liberty, and opens the prison doors 
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to those whoare shut up within. Therefore, 
when we think of the liberty which Christ 
gives, and of the larger life which Christ 
opens to us, we think, first of all, of the lib- 
erty which belongs to him. 

Look back with me to that Figure that 
stands far away in history, and which, as we 
look upon it, seems to come down through 
all the distant ages of history, from the time 
in which he lived, until he is present here in 
our own time. I do not ask you to go away 
from our modern life, from’our nineteenth 
century city, with its great tumult, that you 
may find the Christ. I ask you only to look 
there, in the distance, that you may see 
what he was and what he forever is, and see 
all the story which is written for us in the 
(tospels, and see what the power of the Gos- 
pel is in our own time and place. 

When I attempt to enumerate the in- 
stances, the special forms, in which the 
liberty of Jesus Christ, in that wonderful 
life of his, shows itself to us, it seems to me 
that, in the first place, I dwell upon his ab- 
solute freedom from that which is holding 
multitudes of us in some sort of slavery to- 
day. I marvel, when I look back to Jesus 
Christ, turning my eyes suddenly from our 
modern life, to see there a figure absolutely 
free from those ambitions and that covet- 
ousness which are absorbing so much of our 
life. Christ cares absolutely nothing for 
riches or for luxury. Do you realize, my 
friends, the difference in which that sets 
him from our daily life, and yet the way in 
which it brings him to our deeper thought 
and understanding? He cares nothing for 
those things that we are perpetually pursu- 
ing. 

There have been others who have indicat- 
ed to us something of that sort of freedom. 
There have been noble men in every time 
who have given us revelations that these 
things which are holding our thoughts and 
our time and all our faculties are not really 
the things which are material. There is al- 
ways a liberating power when a man comes 
to be among us and is free from the slavery 
of those things to which we were enchained ; 
when a man, not by any mere discontent or 
peevishness, nor by inability to avail himself 
of them, but because his life is so rich with- 
out them, does without the things which it 
seems to us we could not possibly do with- 
out. Have you seen the man here in your 
own community to whom the things which 
you deeply valued were as nothing—absorbed 
in some deep issues of sound philosophy ; 
aroused, enkindled to some noblest generos- 
ity ; lifted up to the heights of some large 
philanthropy? Has it not stirred deep 
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questions in your mind when such a man, 
absolutely liberated, has taken from his 
shoulders, as though unconscious of the load 
which he was throwing away, that burden 
which we are carrying every day—the bur- 
den of the riches and luxury of human life ? 

The wonder of Jesus Christ, in the first 
place, is that that human nature, absolutely 
and truly human, was absolutely free from 
all such desires. It was not that they are 
desires that belong to modern times. It was 
not that they are ambitions that have been 
generated in the midst of our modern com- 
mercial and social life, and that they did not 
belong in Jerusalem. I think that we some- 
times fancy to ourselves that the people of 
Jerusalem cared nothing for these things. 
Jerusalem was a great commercial city. It 
was arich city. There were rich men in 
Jerusalem just as there are rich men in New 
York to-day. There were men whose desire 
was to add to their money, to increase their 
hoard, just exactly as there are such men 
here in your metropolis now. There were 
camels waiting at the needle’s eye to see 
whether they might not by some strange 
wonder pass through into the kingdom of 
God, carrying their covetousness with them. 
In the midst of these there walks the figure 
of Jesus Christ, absolutely free from their 
desires. I find nothing of scornfulness of 
wealth in Jesus. I find nothing of any vul- 
gar scorn with regard to the exercise of man’s 
powers which gather around man the com- 
forts of life. But I do find in him an abso- 
lute freedom from any slavery to the com- 
forts or luxuries or the abundances of life. 
More than that, I do seem to see him put- 
ting his hand into the very heart of this de- 
sire for riches, and plucking out everything 
valuable and true, and keeping that. All 
the noble vitality of man, all the richness of 
man’s intercourse with his brethren—all that 
he would keep, but the covetousness after 
riches he is absolutely independent of and 
free from. 

Then, when I would go on from that, I 
find another freedom from slavery in Jesus. 
There comes another part of the richness of 
his life. He is absolutely free. from the 
thraldom of sin, because life is so rich and 
interesting to him. 

I think (and you will perhaps agree with 
me) that some of you could furnish me with 
illustrations out of your own experience that 
perhaps I will not be able to furnish you out 
of mine. I think that one of the reasons 
why men hold to sin, why men go on in 
habits which they themselves despise, is that 
they are somehow afraid that there does not 
lie outside of that region of life anything 
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that would interest them in vitality. They 
think of the old phrase that has been tossed 
to and fro upon the lips of men in all these 
years, when the young man has called it 
“* seeing life,’”” when he has gone into the 
depths of iniquity, when he has waded 
through the mire and slime of every profli- 
gate and degraded habit. There is just ex- 
actly the key to what I mean. A young 
man calls that thing ‘‘ seeing life.’’ 

What did Jesus Christ call ‘‘ seeing life ?”’ 
He lifted up his eyes and looked abroad, and 
life was full of the spirit of his Father, and 
intensely interesting to him, absorbing in 
every direction. There never came a fear to 
him lest, if he were not profligate, abandon- 
ing his life to luxury and idleness and sin, 
the world would pall upon him, and there 
would be nothing left for him to do—noth- 
ing left for those hands that were forever 
being claimed by human need ; nothing left 
for those feet that were forever being sum- 
moned to errands which they could not re- 
fuse, in order to accomplish which they must 
leave everything else behind ; nothing left 
for those eyes to see, when ‘there was the 
deeper truth of God’s love and the deeper 
depth of human nature for them to be look- 
ing into every moment. 

Ah, my friends, if there is any delusion 
in a man’s soul that Jesus Christ dispels, is 
it not that—that life has no interest apart 
from profligacy, frivolity, and sin ? He who 
knows the true interest of life enters into 
the freedom of Christ, and leaves the stains 
behind him slipping from his garments, and 
goes forth into the full light of the freedom 
of God. 

Then, I think another of the great free- 
doms of Jesus was his freedom from those 
things which are perpetually holding us down 
because they are so subtle and deep—the 
freedom from the ordinary traditions of so- 
ciety. Jesus stepped right across the tradi- 
tions of Jerusalem. And yet—is it not 
wonderful ?—have you ever thought how 
there is in Jesus not the least sign of defi- 
ance ? He is not one of your light-blooded 
people who think that virtue consists in de- 
fying the conventionalities by which a man 
is surrounded. That is purely negative. 
There was the absolutely positive in Jesus 
Christ ; and because he was absorbed in 
those truths which lie at the very bottom of 
all things, he could afford to be regardless 
of the traditions which had come down and 
which constituted so much of the life of the 
men that were around him. Jesus was the 
great radical. Why? Because he was truly 
conservative. Conservatism and radicalism, 
far as they seem to be from one another 
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upon the surface of our life, come together 
and meet and are one at the bottom of our 
life. No man can be a true conservative 
who has not hold upon the fundamental 
principles and the eternal truths of the uni: 
verse ; and no man can be areal radical who 
is not preserving those truths and insisting 
that in them lies the perpetuity of human 
happiness and human goodness. 

Another wonderful thing about Christ is 
that in his day he was the disturber of 
things ; but what is he to-day? The revo- 
lutionary man seems to see Christ having no 
share in his disturbances ; and the consery- 
ative man, as we call him—the man who 
desires the perpetuity of society, who is apt 
to call himself a Christian—simply gives all 
the solid conservatism that is in his life to 
the Church of Jesus Christ, which was once 
the most radical and disturbing element in 
our human society. What is it to-day but 
very often the home into which old abuses 
creep and where men keep themselves quiet 
and dumb and blind from seeing the flagrant 
enormities and the prevalent needs of the 
time ? There is the difference between the 
Church of to-day and the Church of Christ 
in his day, who carried the Church within 
his own divine and human bosom; who 
could defy the traditions by which he was 
surrounded, simply because he had his pe- 
culiar abiding-place within the truths of 
which those traditions pretended to be the 
embodiments, and of which they were very 
often the corruptions and the misrepresenta- 
tions. 

And so, everywhere, Jesus, a8 we may say 
in @ more general way, is able to be free 
from the circumstances of life because he is 
bound to the character of life ; is free from 
regarding the circumstances of human kind. 
It is no effort to Jesus when he goes down 
the Jerusalem street this morning and speaks 
to the poor man as kindly as to the rich man, 
and habitually gives to the despised man and 
the profligate and the sinner just as cour- 
teous a welcome as that which he addresses 
to the scribe and Pharisee who pay him their 
morning compliments. And so, because he 
has entered into the higher region of men, 
because he knows them by their character, 
I can see the difference come into that per- 
fect face as he meets the man who is all 
mean and base and hypocritical, and then 
looks into the sunny countenance of him 
who is so open and frank that he has noth- 
ing to hide from all the world. Character 
is absolutely clear to Jesus, and that is the 
reason why the difference in circumstances 
is nothing to him. And, my friend, you 
will never, in any artificial way, escape from 
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the slavery of circumstances. You will 
never escape from that slavery until you 
get into some such intense valuation of 
character as belonged to Jesus Christ. Je- 
sus Christ lived in the spirit of true democ- 
racy. Why? Because human nature 
opened itself to him in its fulness and va- 
riety, and he saw menasthey were. There- 
fore no mere outward disguise, no habit in 
which they walked among their fellow-men, 
could have any significance to him. There 
is no absolute equality of men ; but not be- 
cause some men are rich and some are poor, 
not because some men are famous and some 
despised. There is no absolute equality of 
men, because the range of human character 
is everlastingly various and different. There 
is no difference between the poor man and 
the rich man; but there is an everlasting 
difference between the bad man and the 
good man. It is only by entering into the 
depths of moral distinctions, and their pro- 
found and hidden meaning, that man es- 
capes from that slavery which cringes to the 
one and bullies over the other, and makes 
him thoroughly the slave of the men whom he 
thinks at the time he is making his subjects 
and his slaves. 

Now, these are the services, the libera- 
tions, of Jesus. And don’t you see how 
radical and how true they are ; how every 
one of them has this peculiarity about it, 
that he who enters into the liberty escapes 
from slavery by entering into the liberty? 
Jesus Christ escapes from the slavery of 
money and of luxury, because his soul is 
absorbed in the eternal plans of God. He 
escapes from the slavery of the lusts and 
passions, because his whole nature is always 
taken up with the nobleness and positiveness 
of righteousness. He escapes from the 
traditions of his people, because he lives in 
the eternal truths of God ; and he escapes 
from circumstances because he lives in char- 
acter. Jesus Christ is positive, and not 
negative. Liberty, and not slavery, you see 
entirely in his escape. 

I love to think of that calm figure, walk- 
ing majestically, because it is so absolutely 
calm, through the perplexed and troubled 
and feverish streets, as if he stood to-day 
and rebuked you—why? Not for doing the 
things which you are doing ; not for being 
oceupied with the details of life which have 
been thrust into your hands, and which you 
have constantly to do with: but for being 
the slaves where you ought to be the mas- 
ters ; for being ruled by the — which 
you ought to have under yourcontrol. Here 
ne stands, the poor Christ, the calm Christ, 
the simple Christ, in the midst of our riches 
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and our agitation and our complexity and 
our artificialness and our slowness of life. 
Here he stands ; and you have come to wor- 
ship him this morning. What must it 
mean, my friends? What must it mean 
that you rich men have come and bowed 
down here before the poor Jesus Christ ? 
What must it mean that you have come out 
of your gorgeous houses and have come to 
kneel and bow down before him who had not 
where to lay his head ? Does it mean that 
your gorgeous houses and your rich luxury 
is wrong ? No, no; but it does mean that 
you have found in him something that is 
greater ; and unless you goaway clear in the 
sense that he, and that which he represents, 
is greater, you have lost the lesson of his 
teaching, you have lost the presence of his 
life. 

When you have come here, you men of 
complicated and disturbed and complex life, 
you have come to one to whom life is abso- 
lutely simple. You have come to Jesus, 
who knows but one problem, and that issin ; 
who knows but one advantage, and that is 
holiness. May not your lives grow clearer, 
so that many things will seem to you of lit- 
tle consequence which have seemed to you 
of vast importance ? 

And you have come here, poor men, into 
the presence of the poor Jesus Christ, to 
look into the face of the best that divinity 
in humanity has to show ; and, lo! it bears 
upon its features the unmistakable mark of 
poverty. You have found your brother in 
the poor man Jesus Christ. Shall not some 
poor man, some poor boy, go back to his 
work, go back to his life, knowing that in 
poverty there may be every dignity of hu- 
man life; go back, not simply respecting 
his poverty, but respecting the way in which 
aman may live in his poverty, rejoicing that 
those things which he has struggled for, 
which he will still struggle for, are not the 
necessities of human life ? Shall we not, so 
turning away from the sight of the free Je- 
sus Christ, enter into something which real- 
ly shall be like his liberty ? 

But now, while I am occupying you for 
afew moments, may I not ask you to think 
something of the way in which Jesus Christ 
became so free ? He became thus free sim- 
ply because he was forever tied to, and for- 
ever conscious of, the higher belongings of 
his life. He remembered that he was the 
Son of God. 

Do you remember the story of the temp- 
tation ? It is fresh in many of your minds, 
I know, but let me just picture to you what 
happened on that strange morning when Je- 
sus, having been led up into the wilderness 
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forty days before, and having wrestled with 
the devil, at last underwent his temptation. 
Do you not remember how he there stood, 
with the simple freedom which has again 
and again amazed, perplexed, astonished, 
and delighted us ; and first some power (I 
know not whether it was some outward 
voice, or an inward inspiration from his 
human nature) came to him and said, 
** Make these stones bread.” Jesus said, 
**T will not, for my Father has promised to 
feed me.” Then that voice came to him 
again, and, as he seemed to stand upon the 
pinnacle of the temple, said, ** Cast thyself 
down. God shall keep thee.” But Jesus 
said, ‘‘ I will not, for God has bidden me to 
trust myself to him, and to do only that 
which he bade me to do.” And then, in 
some strange vision, the very spirit of evil 
said, ‘* Bow down before me, and I will give 
thee this world ”—give this world, you un- 
derstand, my friends, not that he might 
make it the source of his own enrichment 
and partake of its luxury—‘‘ I will give you 
this world that you may save it.” That was 
what the devil proffered to him. ‘I will 
give you this world that you may spread the 
work of your redemption and make it your 
Father’s world.” Jesus looked in the face 
of the evil vision and said, ‘‘ Not even to 
save the world will I worship the devil. I 
will do no bad that good may come. Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” And the devil left 
him. 

You see the power of freedom is forever 
in being fastened to the heart of God; is 
forever in living, in walking, with the divine 
life of which he was a part. It is forever in 
the positive and not in the negative ; in the 
great strength of the goodness to which he 
clung, and not in the weakness of the evil 
which he defied. And so it must be with 
us. Is there anything in his experience 
which can come to me ?_ I may say, ‘“‘ lam 
the son of God. He told meso. I am the 
son of God, with my divine belongings, with 
my divine reachings toward the higher life, 
with my possibilities of intimate union and 
close connection with Him who rules the 
world and from whom all holiness proceeds. 
I am the child of God; and therefore the 
life of the Child of God who is my Elder 
Brother may become the picture of the life 
which I may live, and I may enter into his 
salvation.” 

I must not keep you too long. Let me 
go on as fast as I can, to tell you of the 
story which it seems to me must burn upon 
the lips of one who desires to tell it to his 
fellow-men. : 

_ If we can enter into the company of 
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Christ and live there, then our unknown 
ossibilities shall open to us, and in the 
fight of those unknown possibilities we shal] 
be able to despise and to escape from the 
baser things that cling tous. Do you re. 
member how he went snapping this chain 
and that chain among the sons of men whom 
his life touched ? Nicodemus came to him, 
and the creed-bound Pharisee became the 
faith-clad man. Christ came to the poor 
Magdalen, and in her sin he touched her, 
and she lifted herself up and was free, not 
only from her sin, but from the tyranny of 
her dark remorse, and entered into his 
service, and by and by was with him at his 
crucifixion. He came to twelve plain men, 
jainer than almost any man that is in this 
ouse to-day, and touched their lives, and 
each and every one of those men became 
that which any one of us would give his life 
if he might become—one of the apostles of 
the new redemption, one of the saviours of 
the world. 

IIas there been nothing since ? Has it 
limited itself to the story told in those few 
pages ? Has it not gone down through 
history ? What shall you make of the her- 
oisms and the martyrdoms, and of the men 
who have counted not their lives dear to 
them, that they might bear witness to the 
truth ? What of the men who have lan- 
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that Jesus Christ might do some of his work 
in them? In the old days they used to ery 
out, when they saw the Christian, ‘* There 
is the coming martyr!” When the Chris- 
tian looked into the sky, he always saw his 
cross there, drawing nearer and nearer to 
him, sure that he should hang on it. ‘* Chris- 
tiani ad leones !”—‘** The Christians to the 
lions !’—used to be the cry. Is it all gone ? 
Has heroism died out of the world ? Has it 
passed away, this capacity in men for giving 
themselves to noble ends? Are there no 
lions for the Christian still 2? Ah, we think 
ourselves satisfied if the young Christian not 
merely does not go to the lions, but if we 
can save him from going to the dogs. Nay, 
surely there is in the human soul—we in 
this generation have seen it—a power of self- 
sacrifice, which the emergency calls forth. 
I never shall remember the days of twenty- 
five years ago, and not know that every man 
I look in the face is bigger and greater than 
he seems to be. And when, across the self- 
sacrifice of those great days, which some of 
us remember, I see, far off, the greater 
sacrifices of those who gave themselves for 
the salvation of the world, and were like 
Jesus Christ, I am sure of this, that there 
are mysterious powers and depths of sacrifice 
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in every man, ready to open when they shall 
be called for—only to know that they are 
called for every day ; only to know that, not 
in any great disturbance that shakes the 
world, but in the perpetual needs, in the 
continual miseries, in the abundant sins of 
life, there is the demand for that which is 
in you, and you must believe it yourself, like 
Christ, and respond to the demands of your 
life, which is very often a great deal harder 
than the lives that men lived when the 
stakes were burning. The more [ live, the 
more becomes to me wonderful and infinite 
the mystery of human life. To be a human 
creature is a wonderful thing. ‘The poorest 
little urchin upon the street, whom you may 
see when you go out, has in him such a mys- 
tery—it is such a wonderful thing that he 
should be what he is, it seems as if the most 
wonderful mystery were hardly higher—that 
Luther, Shakespeare, Plato, are hardly more 
wonderful than that poor urchin, who car- 
ries in mind and soul and body the wonder- 
ful tokens that he is the child of God. To 
respect in him and to respect in yourself 
that sonship of God, in the pattern and with 
the racer of Jesus Christ-—that is the 
total impulse of religion, that is the libera- 
tion of the human soul. 

Ah, my friends, it must be a personal 
following of a personal leader. A creed can 
never make me believe how wonderful man 
is, how wonderful I am. It may tell it to 
me, and the words bound back again from 
my intelligence on which they strike. A 
rite or a ceremony can never, in itself, force 
it any further than my fingers.and my mouth. 
But the Master, the personal manifestation 
of it, the Christ who is to-day that which 
he has been in all the ages, he who walks so 
humble and so strong, so free because of his 
absorption, devotion, and consecration to his 
Father—he brings it to me. And if you 
will let him walk with you in your streets, 
and sit with you in your offices, and be with 
you in your homes, and teach you in your 
churches, and abide with you as the Living 
Presence in your hearts, you too shall know 
what freedom is, and, while you do your du- 
ties, be above your duties ; and, while you live 
your life, still walk, already walk, in heaven ; 
and, while you own yourselves the sons of 
men, know that you are the sons of God. 

There are men in this house now who, if 
they went out with such a spirit as this, 
might be small Christs to the men whom 
they meet. There are men who, if they 
went forth to every duty, yet knowing the 
life that is above these daily duties, and liv- 
ing in it, might be revelations wherever 
they went. Their office boys would feel the 
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difference, if they saw them, not slaves to, 
but masters of, their business. Their or- 
dinary companions, as they meet them in 
the place of traffic, would know the differ- 
ence, if they saw them superior to the thing 
they did, and therefore doing it all the more 
nobly, all the more conscientiously, because 
they did it loftily, in the sight of God. 

May we so follow Jesus Christ and share 
in his enfranchisement, may we so enter into 
this life of liberty which sets us free from all 
slavery, that already the chains may drop 
from our hands, that we sometimes foolishly 
think will drop when the time of dying 
comes—as if there were some magic in that 
little thing of dying! Let them drop now, 
in our lives, and let us go forth into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God, into 
the freedom wherewith the free Christ 
makes all the obedient children of his Father 
free. God grant it for us all ! 


A BISHOP’S SURPRISING EXPRES- 
SIONS. 


From The New York Sun, March 18, 1890. 


BisHor Paret of Maryland, a Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church, gave expression to 
these remarkable sentiments at a business 
men’s prayer meeting in Baltimore : 

** Why is it that the field of religion is left 
to women ? To my mind there is one rea- 
son patent among others, and that is that 
monstrous perversion of God’s Gospel known 
as the revival system. It teaches the idea 
that before men can worship God they must 
be worked up to some intense emotionalism 
or go through certain convulsions of feeling, 
etc. On account of this pernicious idea I 
have seen some of the saddest fruits. 

**T remember a certain member of the 
Supreme bench of the United States, now 
dead. He was a learned man, but had got- 
ten this idea of emotional religion into his 
head and died without being baptized or 
confirmed. I pray God he will be forgiven 
for the error into which he had fallen. 

** Then there are books of prayer crammed 
full of sentimental stuff that men cannot 
accept. This idea of sentiment is a false 
one. I cannot feel likeawoman. I cannot 
pray like a woman. Nor is it required to 
aim to fill your prayers with fictitious feel- 
ings that have no response in the heart.” 

Yet is not emotion the every essence of 
religion ? Is not emotion that which dis- 
tinguishes religion from a mere system of 
ethics ? To be religious is not merely to 
obey the moral law, but to obey it from the 
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love of God, not because the intellect assents 
and commands, but because the heart, the 
emotions, are inflamed with the love of 
Christ. Love for Christ as the master, the 
leader, the exemplar, was the whole burden 
of the remarkable Lenten lectures of the 
Rey. Phillips Brooks at Trinity. The great 
purpose of the preacher was to awaken the 
enthusiasm of his hearers so that they might 
forget the world and its ambitions in the 
sublime elevation of their affections. Per- 
sonal love for Christ as the only means of 
purifying character and conduct, was his 
unvarying theme. 

Next tothe Bible alone the religious book 
which has had the largest number of readers 
in all times is the ‘* Imitation of Christ,’’ 
by Thomas 4 Kempis, a book ‘* crammed 
full’ of what Bishop Paret calls “ senti- 
mental stuff that men cannot accept.” It 
was translated into English by Wesley, and 
has had a profound influence on Methodism, 
the most purely emotional of religious sys- 
tems. No book could express a more pas- 
sionate love and yearning for the personality 
of Jesus ; and both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic literature generally is full of the 
very sentiment that Bishop Paret calls false 
and feminine rather than true and mascu- 
line. Monsignor Preston of New York has 
just published a volume of ‘* Gethsemane ; 
Meditations,’’ charged throughout with this 
very emotion. The wounds of Christ are 
depicted with graphic particularity, and the 
sufferings of the Virgin Mother are dwelt 
upon with exhaustless tenderness, in order 
that the heart of the believer may be touched 
with compassion and stimulated to a love 
like the love of a woman. Jonathan Ed- 
wards preached a harsh system of theology, 
and yet he made love the basis of it. 
“* Obedience,’’ he says, “* is but one part of 
the duty we owetoGod. Our obligation to 
obedience is not the prime ground of our 
duty to love Him and honor Him. But on 
the contrary, our obligation to love and 
honor God, and to exercise a supreme re- 
gard to God, is the very proper ground of 
our obligation to obey.’’ Obedience with- 
out love may make ethics, but both together, 
and obedience because of love, are required 
to make religion. 

The Judge of the Supreme Court of 
whom Bishop Paret speaks could not bring 
himself to that state of feeling. He was 
probably a moral man, righteous in all his 
dealings, but he could not make his sole 
motive for so doing the emotional love of 
God. His intellect and not his heart was 
the controlling influence with him; and 
therefore he rightly concluded that he was 
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not a Christian. He did not have the re. 
ligious spirit. Without any religious belief 
at all, though he utterly repudiates the per- 
sonality of God, a man may be of blamelesg 
morals. 

** Except ye be converted, and become ag 
little children,’’ says Jesus Himself, ‘‘ ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven!” 
When Mary anointed His head with pre- 
cious ointment, and His disciples ** had in. 
dignation” at the waste, He rebuked them, 
saying, that ‘‘ wheresoever this Gospel shall 
be preached in the whole world, there shall 
also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her.” The expres- 
sion of Mary’s simple love and honor was 
pleasing to Him. 

** Why is it that the field of religion is left 
to women ?” asks Bishop Paret, and he an- 
swers the question by saying, because relig- 
ion is made emotional. ‘‘ I cannot feel like 
& woman. I cannot pray like a woman.” 
But the teaching of religion and of its most 
revered expounders is that he should so feel 
and pray, that he should become as a little 
child, feeling rather than thinking. Hence 
it is that women, being more completely 
than men under the sway of the emotions, 
are more apt than they to find satisfaction 
in the field of religion. They obey because 
they love ; and, as Jonathan Edwards says, 
that is the essence of religion. 

Wherever the Christian religion has 
spread, and at all times when it has gained 
most hold on men, it has been preached, not 
as a system of morals, but as a supreme 
affection. The appeal has not been to men’s 
heads, but to their hearts, to the feminine 
rather than the masculine side of man’s na- 
ture. What is a revival of religion except 
the stirring up anew of human emotions so 
that earthly love shall be replaced by the 
love of Jesus ? 

Bishop Paret’s remarks at Baltimore on 
Thursday strike us, therefore, with great 
surprise. They are not animated by the 
religious spirit. They might have been 
uttered by an infidel. 


MARRIAGES IN LENT, 
BY THE REV. DR. WIRGMAN, RURAL DEAN. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE RurRI-DEc- 
ANAL CHAPTER OF THE RuRAL DEAN- 
ERY OF Port ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA. 


From The Living Church (Episcopalian), Chicago, March 1, 
1890. 


WHEN a custom, based on the Canons of 
the Primitive Church, comes down to us 
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with the universal consent of the Church 
from primitive times to the present day, we 
conclude that the Church has proved the 
value of that special rule or custom, and we 
cannot, as loyal Churchmen, reject what the 


practical experience of eighteen centuries 


has sealed with its approval and consent. 
There are certain canonical regulations with 
regard to the observance of Lent, which 
come down to us with the approval and con- 
sent of the whole Church from primitive 
times to the present day, chief amongst 
which we may rank the prohibition of mar- 
riages in Lent. 

We must examine fiyst the cause of this 
prohibition. ‘There is a common-sense rea- 
son for it, just as we find a common-sense 
reason for every rule of the Church which 
is of general obligation. That common- 
sense reason is clearly expressed in the words 
of the 52d Canon of the Council of Laodi- 
era, Which forbids Lenten marriages. <Af- 
ter forbidding public games during Lent 
(Canon 51) it forbids the celebration of 
birthdays and marriages during Lent. 
sirthdays in the fourth century were kept 
with a grand birthday feast, which was out 
of place amidst the solemnity and self-dis- 
cipline of the Lenten season. Marriages 
involve a time of rejoicing and a marriage 
feast, innocent enough in due season, as our 
Lord’s presence at the marriage feast of 
Cana indicated, but, like the birthday feast, 
out of place in Lent. Here is the common- 
sense reason which has made the Laodicene 
Canon forbidding Lenten marriages the 
universal rule of Christendom. 

We have now to deal with this Canon as 
it affected the Church of England. Our 
National Church did not accept the whole 
body of the Canon Law of the Western 
Church. The local councils of the Church 
of England passed Canons which supple- 
mented the universally accepted body of 
Primitive Canon Law, and which were lo- 
cally binding. In the year 1009 the Na- 
tional Church held a council at Eynsham, 
in Oxfordshire, under St. Alphege, the 
courageous Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was murdered shortly afterwards by the 
Danes. England was in daily peril of Dan- 
ish invasion, and the lines of ecclesiastical 
discipline were drawn tighter by the immi- 
nent danger of the Church and nation. The 
Laodicene prohibition of Lenten marriages 
was extended and amplified by forbidding 
marriages from Advent to the octave of 
Epiphany, and from Septuagesima to the 
octave of Easter. The good Archbishop 
laid these additional restrictions on the 
Church of England in a special time of 
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public distress and calamity. And these 
restrictions of the Council of Eynsham find 
a place in the Canon Law of Lynwood, our 
great English canonist, and also, as is well 
known, in the rubric of the Sarum Manual. 
But St. Alphege and his bishops had no 
primitive warrant for these restrictions. 
There is a doubtful Canon of the Council 
of Lerida, a.p. 524, forbidding marriage 
from Advent to Epiphany, and also during 
the three weeks preceding the festival of St. 
John the Baptist. 

But if we frame rules upon the authority 
of a doubtful Canon, we run the risk of 
‘* teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men,” instead of following the undisput- 
ed law of the Church. 

We have now to deal with the Post-Ref- 
ormation usage of the Church of England 
with regard to Lenten marriages. Although 
the Sarum rubric specifying the “‘ prohibit- 
ed times” was not re-enacted, the Lenten 
prohibition remained as an unwritten law 
of the Church. The other ‘ prohibited 
times’’ were also in some cases observed and 
Bishop Cosin desired to re-enact them in 
1662. Although this was not done, the 
Lenten prohibition was considered to be in 
full force, so far as the usage of the Church 
went, and, although the period of the Com- 
monwealth had relaxed all Church discip- 
line, this prohibition was generally observed. 

The Church of Ireland, in 1632, in its 
Canon on Marriage, contained these words 
as to ‘‘ prohibited times :’”’ ‘‘ Neither in the 
time of Lent, nor of any public fast, nor of 
the solemn festivities of the Nativity, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of our Lord, or of 
the Descension of the Holy Ghost.” The 
Irish Church thus adopted a more stringent 
rule than the Church of England of the same 
day, and this precedent is valuable, because 
the Irish Church then, as now, was more 
Puritan and anti-Roman in its tone than 
the Church of England. In the reign of 
Elizabeth we find Archbishop Whitgift 
granting special licenses with special fees 
for solemnizing matrimony ‘‘in the times 
of the prohibition of banns to be published.” 
In the seventeenth year of the same reign an 
attempt was made in Parliament to carry a 
Bill to do away with the prohibited times 
for marriage. The Bill waslost. Convoca- 
tion also made an attempt in the same di- 
rection in 1575, moved doubtless by Puritan 
pressure. This attempt was also frustrated, 
and since that time no efforts have been 
made in convocation or Parliament to attack 
the principle of “‘a prohibited time” for 
marriages. Post-Reformation evidence 
might be multiplied. Parish register books 
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had “‘ the prohibited times” written in them 
as a reminder to clergy and people. Bish- 
ops, in their articles of inquiry, asked 
whether they were observed, and, as late as 
1750, we find Archbishop Sharpe, of York, 
speaking of the observance of these prohi- 
bitions. The habit of disregarding them 
seems to have been formed during the period 
of laxity that closed the eighteenth century. 
The first to go were, of course, the prohi- 
bitions which did not rest on primitive au- 
thority. The feeling against Lenten mar- 
riages probably lingered on till the days of 
the Oxford Movement of 1833. Since then 
we have, in a great measure, been able to 
restore this primitive rule of the Church. 
I do not think that it is wise to press for 
more than the Lenten prohibition. We 
may say to our people with regard to the 
other ‘* prohibited times,” that they were 
observed for centuries in the Church of 
England. 

More we cannot say, and a fierce insistence 
upon rules that are not primitive, will un- 
doubtedly endanger the observance of the 
one primitive prohibition. 

There is no rule without its exception, 
and exceptio probat requlam. ‘There art 
cases which may occur in which immediate 
marriage, as an act of reparation, is the 
only course open. A marriage under these 
circumstances is without its feast or outward 
merriment and should be solemnized merely 
in the presence of the witnesses required by 
law. Such a marriage as this, by leave of 
the bishop, might and ought to be celebrat- 
ed in Lent. 

Another question now arises. Canacler- 
gyman refuse to marry in Lent ? To begin 
with, it is very doubtful whether an action 
would lie against any clergyman for refusing 
to solemnize a marriage. It is of course 
conceivable that if damages in the legal 
sense accrued to a couple for an unreason- 
able refusal on the part of a clergyman, an 
action might lie. Butin the case Davis vs. 
Black, tried before Lord Denman, upon 
these grounds, the clergyman won his case, 
Lord Denman laying it down in his judg- 
ment that a clergyman’s refusal to marry is 
actionable ‘‘ if it be malicious, and without 
probable cause.” The refusal to marry per- 
sons in Lent would not be construed as 
** malicious” in any court of law, nor, in 
the face of the arguments I have adduced, 
could it be considered as ‘* without probable 
cause.” The Divorce Act specially provides 
for the case of a clergyman exercising his 
right of refusal to marry. By Canon 68 of 
1603, ministers refusing to christen or to 
bury were subject to three months’ suspen- 


sion. But nothing is said about refusing to 
marry, which is a significant omission in 
considering the legal point before us. Wo 
may sum up the matter in the words of 
Blunt’s ‘‘ Book of Church Law,” p. 150, 
where he considers that ‘‘a reasonable re. 
fusal on the part of a clergyman would be 
respected by a court of law.” To sum up 
the whole matter we may conclude : 

I. That the prohibition of Lenten mar- 
riages is a part of the Primitive Canon Law 
of the undivided Church of Christ. 

II. That other ‘* prohibited ” times have 
not the same sanction. 

III. That the Post-Reformation practice 
of the Church of England before and after 
1662, tends to maintain the ancient rule 
prohibiting marriages in Lent. 

IV. That one reasonable special excep- 
tion to the Lenten prohibition may exist if 
allowed by the Bishop. 

V. That a clergyman would be upheld in 
the ecclesiastical and civil courts for refus- 
ing to marry people in Lent. 

With regard to carrying out this rule 
amongst our people we should use careful 
and diligent explanation, we should avoid 
the semblance of dictatorial authority, and 
we should show clearly that we are not act- 
ing upon our own will or caprice, but simply 
administering the Primitive Canon Law o1 
the Church, which is commended to our ob- 
servance by the common-sense and right 
feeling of Christian people generally. 


TALMAGE CRITICISED. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND Beas LEAVE TO 
DIFFER WITH THE BROOKLYN DIVINE. 


From 7 he New York Sun, March 17, 1890. 


St. Paut, March 16.—Archbishop John 
Ireland has been preaching a series of Lent- 
en sermons ohiok have attracted wide at- 
tention in the Northwest. To-day he pai: 
his respects to T. Dewitt Talmage, and said : 

** Morals without dogmas have no mean- 
ing, and those who are most earnest in 
eliminating dogmas from the Christian re- 
ligion simply contradict themselves. <A 
Brooklyn preacher a few Sundays ago spoke 
as follows : 

“** A man who accepts Christ is a Chris- 
tian. He need not believe in the eternal 

eneration of the Son. He need not believe 
in eternal punishment. One passage of 
Scripture is wide enough to let in all men 
who ought to enter and to keep out all who 
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ought to be kept out. Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ 

‘**T give this preacher as a sample of the 
yopular Christian leader. He goes as far as 
= can. Has he got away from dogma ? 
He must tell me at once what it is to believe 
in Christ. I am nota parrot. Words will 
not suffice for me. A fool may give out or 
receive such words. I will not receive them 
without deeming myself a fool, and I will 
allow no one to give them out to me without 
deeming him a fool. Now, I must be told 
what it is to believe in Christ. Is it to take 
him asaman? ‘This is the preacher’s in- 
tention, since he says that the eternal gen- 
eration of the Son is of no interest, but here 
is adogma as to the humanity of Christ, 
and a dogma that has the practical effect of 
ending my Christian religion, for if Christ 
is but a man I would rather accept some one 
nearer to me in time. 

** If Christ, as other latitudinarian minis- 
ters will say, is God, I have again a dogma, 
and a dogma which involves several other 
dogmas, as his relations to the Father and 
the Spirit.”’ 

After alluding to other points of the ques- 
tion, showing there are dogmas wherever we 
turn, and that the Christian religion is doc- 
trinal, primarily belonging to the intellect, 
the Archbishop concluded : 

** It was Christ’s intention that we believe 
all He said, and that in order to believe we 
have sufficient evidence of His teachings and 
of tneir true meaning. Else we could not 
give to them a rational assent, and He could 
not have threatened punishment against un- 
belief. The certain meaning of the doc- 
trines must be ascertainable, and it is our 
duty to ascertain it. The Brooklyn preacher 
does not care about the meaning. He says, 
‘I move for a creed for all denominations 
made out of Scripture quotations pure and 
simple, each one giving to them his own 
meaning.’ This is nonsense pure and sim- 

le. If men are so situated that they cannot 
what Christ meant it is the fault of 
their position, not Christ, for as Christ 
spoke for all ages He must have left means 
by which the meaning of His words could 
be ascertained.’’ 


MARTIN B. ANDERSON, LL.D., 
L.H.D. 


From The Examiner (Baptist), New York, March 6, 1890. 


MARTIN BREWER ANDERSON fell on sleep 
on Wednesday afternoon, February 26th, at 
Lake Helen, Fla. A telegram from the 
friend who closed his eyes says that his mind 
was perfectly clear as long as he had strength 


to speak. The event was not unexpected, 
yet his death comes not the less as a shock 
to his friends. The world is poorer by the 
loss of a man so many-sided, so strong, so 
devoted to duty, so rich in manhood. His 
‘* boys” mourn a father, to whom they glad- 
ly paid a debt of respect and love such as 
few fathers, according to the flesh, receive ; 
the University of Rochester will have no 
more the wise leader and faithful servant to 
whom it owes all that it is to-day ; and the 
denomination has lost one who was among 
its brightest ornaments, as he was one of its 
sincerest loversand strongest defenders. It 
is a laborious, a useful, a well-rounded life 
that has ended—as a shock of corn cometh in 
in his season, he has come to his grave in a 
full age. Standing by that grave, it is not 
possible for one who loved him to speak 
calmly of his life and labors, but some salient 
features may be briefly mentioned. 

Dr. Anderson first became widely known 
as a journalist. From 1850 to 1853 he was 
the editor of the New-York Recorder. It 
was a time of storm and stress in denomina- 
tional affairs, and he was in the thick of it, 
giving and taking hard blows, and some of 
them’ left scars that, as his best friends 
knew, he carried to his grave. Asan editor 
he was specially strong in leader-writing. 
His fulness of information, industry, strong 
sense, and sinewy English style made his 
articles models of the stately editorial writ- 
ing that prevailed in those days, though it 
is somewhat out of fashion now. He was 
= in controversy, and especially 
1appy in defending and enforcing the dis- 
tinctive principles avowed by the Baptist 
churches. The journalistic experience he 
then gained, with characteristic quickness 
of insight and adaptation, he made most 
useful in his after career as teacher. No 
Rochester alumnus will ever forget the 
** chapel talks” in which Dr. Anderson ex- 
ercised what he used to call ‘‘ the editorial 
function of the teacher,” by terse comments 
on current events, elucidating the principles 
underlying them, and setting them forth in 
their historical relations. These talks were 
in themselves a liberal education for young 
men, sharpening the mind and broadening 
the euibials beyond any of the more formal 
studies of the course. 

When he entered on his work at Roches- 
ter in 1853, Dr. Anderson had already made 
his mark as a teacher. As tutor in the 
classics and professor of rhetoric at Water- 
ville College (now Colby University), he 
had shown himself possessed in a rare degree 
of the qualities needed in the class-room. 
He now took rank from the first among the 
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foremost educators of America. We greatly 
doubt if his superior as a teacher—using the 
term in its broad sense—has ever been known 
inacollege faculty. Greater masters of the 
technique of pedagogy there doubtless have 
been ; he was no martinet in drill ; he did 
not regard his students in the light of Stras- 
burg geese, to be stuffed with all the learn- 
ing that could by hook or crook be crammed 
into them. His idea was to produce men— 
scholarly men, to be sure, but men first, and 
scholars afterward. His efforts were de- 
voted, therefore, first of all and most of all, 
to stimulating the minds and arousing the 
consciences of his classes. He taught men 
how to think and investigate for themselves, 
rather than gave them results. In a word, 
he recognized that the larger half of educa- 
tion is teaching men how to use their tools. 
He used to say, sometimes, ‘‘ When I see 
you young men in the halls getting red in 
the face over a discussion of some knotty 
point in philosophy or scholarship, I know 
that my work is more than half done.” 

It follows that the more valuable part of 
Dr. Anderson’s work as college president 
and teacher was his power to influence the 
formation of character, intellectual’ and 
moral. He had the faculty, in greater 
measure than any other man we have ever 
known, of giving to his students a tremen- 
dous moral impulsion, which never became 
quite dissipated in after life in the worst, 
and which has made many all that they are 
or will be. This power, the gift of God, 
was richly blessed by the Spirit of God, as 
many an alumnus can bear testimony from 
the depths of a grateful heart. He held 
before his students a lofty ideal of Christian 
manhood—keeping it always before them by 
example as well as by precept. He did not 
undervalue worldly success—he was often 
more ambitious for his boys than they were 
for themselves, and spurred them on to 
greater exertions—but he taught them to 
hold loyalty to truth and manhood in high- 
er esteem than wealth or honors. His dis- 
cipline kept in view thesame high aim. He 
knew how to wink at peccadilloes, and knew 
as well how to repress with firmness, and if 
necessary with severity, serious uprisings 
against salutary law. If at any time a stu- 
dent experienced the truth of the Scripture 
that ‘‘ no chastening for the present seemeth 
to be joyous, but grievous,’’ he also in due 
time, if not utterly incorrigible, found it 
true that ‘ it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” As the Roman matron, pointing 
to the young Gracchi, said ‘‘ Beho ld my 
jewels,” we may point to the long and hon- 





orable roll of alumni graduated under Dr, 
Anderson as his chief ornament and title to 
perpetual remembrance. 

Dr. Anderson was not only a great teach- 
er but a great scholar. We use this term 
advisedly. He was not aman who made a 
great display of his learning, and of late years 
he wrote little for the press, so that the 
marvellous range and depth and accuracy of 
his knowledge is not so well known as it 
deserved to be. His scholarship was ency- 
clopedic—no other word describes it. His 
intellectual curiosity was insatiable and his 
capacity of acquisition enormous. When 
he was ina company of learned men, no sub- 
ject could be started about which he did not 
seem to be fully informed, and in many 
cases his knowledge astonished specialists, 
He could and did at a pinch teach a class in 
any department of the college, and the 
keenest students could not in such an emer- 
gency catch him tripping. This weight of 
learning was borne as easily as a medieval 
knight wore his armor. His multifarious 
knowledge was all assimilated, classified, 
ready for instant use, and above all, it was 
accurate. He was not one of those men who 
know a thousand things and know them all 
wrong. He was intolerant of inaccurate, 
slovenly work, in himself or in others ; 
crude and pretentious sciolism was the one 
thing for which he had no mercy. None 
of his writings are a measure of the man, 
and it may be that the volume of selections 
that he projected and upon which he was at 
work when his health finally broke will 
never see the light. Had he lived a few 
months longer, his students and friends 
would have had this memorial of him, im- 
perfectly as it would have done justice to 
his attainments and possible achievement. 

His greatest work—greater than any 

‘ works” in paper and ink, though never so 
voluminous—is the University of Rochester. 
To that he gave the best of himself and of 
his life. It was a noble sacrifice, but the 
end was not unworthy of it. Had Dr. An- 
derson’s heart been selfishly set on achieving 
for himself an enduring fame, he could have 
taken no other way so certain to reach that 
goal. Asascholar and author, or as a man 
of affairs—for he had notable gifts in either 
direction—he might have made for himself 
a greater present notoriety, and won for 
himself more wealth, only to be speedily 
forgotten perhaps. But nothing is so per- 
manent among human institutions as a uni- 
versity. The revolutions that have swept 
over Europe have left the great seats of 
learning undisturbed, though nearly all else 
of equal antiquity has disappeared. The 
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work he has done will abide, to be a memorial 
more lasting than marble or brass. It is no 
disparagement to others who have wrought 
oad made sacrifices, and there have been 
many such, to say that the University of 
Rochester owes what it is to-day to the wise 
foresight, unceasing labors, and indomitable 
will of Martin Brewer Anderson. He came 
to the college in its infancy, when it had no 
property and hardly more than a name to 
live ; his death leaves it with a handsome 
property, well endowed and equipped, an 
institution influential and honored through- 
out the country. To a stranger who walks 
up the spacious and beautiful campus at 
Rochester, and, gazing at the stately build- 
ings that rise on either hand, inquires for a 
memorial of its first president and real found- 
er, one may answer in the words of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s noble epitaph, Si monu- 
mentum requiris, circumspice—if you seek 
his monument, look around. 


PARAGRAPHIC. 


Norwecian LAPLANDERS.—A society for mis- 
sionary work among the Norwegian Laplanders 
was formed in Norway in 1888. It has sent out 
two itinerant preachers to visit the people in their 
huts and tents, and has begun publishing parts of 
the Bible and other books in their language.— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘* Dip you go to the séance last night?’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
“Did the spirits materialize?’ ‘‘ No; but the 
medium told some.”’ ‘‘ Told some what?” ‘‘ Ma- 
terial lies.”"— Exchange. 


Tue dry humor of Abraham Lincoln was never 
surpassed. Dr. Bellows, President of the Sanitary 
Commission, went to Washington to get Mr. Lin- 
coln to make a certain appointment. He presented 
the case to the President, who listened intently, but 
said nothing. After twenty minutes of eloquence 
Mr. Lincoln replied : 

‘*T made that appointment several days ago.’ 

‘* Why didn't you tell me, Mr. Lincoln, and save 
yourself the trouble of hearing all this ?”’ 

‘*Oh, Bellows, I do like to hear your talk,”’ said 
Honest Old Abe with a twinkle.—Standard of the 
Cross and the Church. 


PRESCRIPTION TO Fit THE CasE.—There is a 
good story about a German doctor who told an 
American lady when she consulted him about her 
child to give the child a bath. 

‘* Why, doctor,’’ exclaimed the mother, ‘‘ he has 
a bath every morning.’’ 

‘*Humph !’’ said the doctor, “‘ omit the bath 
then.’’ 

Who knows but the doctor was right? The Ger- 
mans under-bathe and the Americans over-bathe. 
— Christian Advocate, 


GrorcE MULLER, who is now travelling and 
preaching among the Himalayas, has written the 
fiftieth annual report of his famous orphanage in 
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Bristol, England. Since the institution was 

founded, he has received for it and spent $5,500, - 

000 ; more than 100,000 —, have been entirely 
C ’ 


supported and educated, and tens of thousands 
materially assisted. Five large houses, capable of 
affording homes for more than 2000 orphans, have 
been built at a cost of $575,000, and sixty-six schools 
are-now maintained. Yet this great school and 
orphanage and home for the homeless has never been 
in debt, and has never asked for human aid more 
than to make a plain statement of its doings and 
condition.— The Pacific. 


Lonpon has no Sunday mail. At ten o’clock 
Saturday night the post-oflice is closed, and no let- 
ters are received or delivered, and no one is worse 
for this suspension of business. The employers of 
the office have an unbroken day of rest. Business 
men are far better off, and it pays. If no letters 
were mailed, delivered, or carried in the United, 
States on Sunday, no branch of industry would 
suffer, no important institution would be harmed, 
and busy men and women everywhere would be 
profited by the change.— Christian Advocate. 


Bisnor Waite, of Pennsylvania, was sitting one 
day at dinner with that bold and perhaps unscrupu- 
lous financier of Revolutionary times, Robert Mor- 
ris, when the latter said: ‘‘ Bishop, I have made 
my will, and have devised to you all my impu- 
dence.’’ ‘‘ In that case,’’ replied the bishop, ‘‘ you 
have certainly left me the greater part of your 
estate.”’ ‘‘ Yes, bishop,’’ interposed Mrs. White, 
‘* and it is plain that you have entered immediately 
upon your inheritance.’’—Southern Churchman. 


A BrrMIneGHamM paper says: ‘‘ The late Bishop 
Lightfoot and Dr. Benson lived in the same neigh- 
borhood, and used to walk together to school. 
Each would wait for the other at a point where 
their roads met, and the presence or absence of a 
stone in a hole in the wall indicated to each on ar- 
rival whether he was the first on the scene, or 
whether his companion had gone on without him. 
Lightfoot was at this time a quiet and reserved boy, 
to whom, however, the most extraordinary feats of 
mental gymnastics were mere child’s play. ‘ How 
is Joe getting on with his German?’ aschoolfellow 
of Lightfoot asked one of his sisters. ‘Oh, he’s 
done German ; he’s doing Anglo-Saxon now,’ ’”’— 
Standard of the Cross. 


An ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER.—The following 
anecdote is related by a writer in a recent number 
of the North American Review : 

“Webster was once speaking to an immense crowd 
in Faneuil Hall, and was in the midst of a stirring 
appeal, urging the necessity for individual exertion 
and unflinching patriotism to arrest the dangers 
that threatened the political party whose principles 
he espoused, when he perceived the terrible sway 
of the packed assembly and the imminent danger 
that might ensue. He stopped short in the middle 
of a sentence, advanced to the edge of the platform, 
extended his arm in an authoritative attitude, and 
in a stentorian voice of command cried cut : ‘ Let 
each man stand firm!’ The effect was instanta- 
neous. Each man stood firm ; the great heaving 
mass of humanity regained its equilibrium, and, 
save the long breath of relief that filled the air, 
perfect stillness ensued. ‘ That,’ exclaimed the 
great orator, ‘is what we call self.government !’ 
so apt an illustration of the principles he was ex- 
pounding that the vast assembly responded with 
deafening cheers.’’—Central Christian Advocate, St. 

is, 
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AGNOSTICISM: A REJOINDER. 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS H. HUXLEY. 
(Continued from the March number, p. 397.) 


AND what is the state of things we find 
disclosed ? A bitter quarrel, in his account 
of which Paul by no means minces matters 
or hesitates to hurl defiant sarcasms against 
those who were ‘‘ reputed to be pillars” : 
James, *‘ the brother of the Lord,” Peter, 
the rock on whom Jesus is said to have 
built his Church, and John, ‘‘ the beloved 
disciple.” And no deference toward ‘‘ the 
rock” withholds Paul from charging Peter 
to his face with ‘‘ dissimulation.” 

The subject of the hot dispute was simply 
this : Were Gentile converts bound to obey 
the law or not? Paul answered in the 
negative ; and, acting upon his opinion, 
had created at Antioch (and elsewhere) a 
specifically ‘‘ Christian” community, the 
sole qualifications for admission into which 
were the confession of the belief that Jesus 
was the Messiah, and baptism upon that 
confession. In the epistle in question, 
Paul puts this—his ‘* gospel,’’ as he calls it 
—in its most extremeform. Not only does 
he deny the necessity of conformity with 
the law, but he declares such conformity to 
have a negative value. ‘‘ Behold, I, Paul, 
say unto you, thatif ye receive circumcision, 
Christ will profit you nothing’’ (Galatians 
v. 2). He calls the legal observances ‘‘ beg- 
garly rudiments,” and anathematizes every 
one who preaches to the Galatians any other 
gospel than his own—that is to say, by di- 
rect consequence, he anathematizes the Jeru- 
salem Nazarenes whose zeal for the law is 
testified by James in a passage of the Acts 
cited farther on. In the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, dealing with the question of 
eating meat offered to idols, it is clear that 
Paul himself thinks it a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; but he advises that it should not be 
done, for the sake of the weaker brethren. 
On the other hand, the Nazarenes of Jeru- 
salem most strenuously opposed Paul’s ‘‘ gos- 
pel,” insisting on every convert becoming a 
regular Jewish proselyte, and consequently 
on his observance of the whole law; and 
this party was led by James and Peter and 
John (Galatians ii. 9). Paul does not sug- 
gest that the question of principle was set- 
tled by the discussion referred to in Gala- 
tians. All he says is that it ended in the 
practical agreement that he and Barnabas 
should do as they had been doing in respect 
of the Gentiles; while James and Peter 
and John should deal in their own fashion 
with Jewish converts. Afterward he com- 
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plains bitterly of Peter, because, when on a 
visit to Antioch, he at first inclined to 
2aul’s view, and ate with the Gentile con- 
verts; but when ‘‘certain came from 
James,” *‘ drew back, and separated him- 
self, fearing them that were of the circum- 
cision. And the rest of the Jews dissembled 
likewise with him; insomuch that even 
Barnabas was carried away with their dis- 
simulation” (Galatians ii. 12, 13). 

There is but one conclusion to be drawn 
from Paul’s account of this famous dispute, 
the settlement of which determined the for- 
tunes of the nascent religion. It is that 
the disciples at Jerusalem, headed by 
** James, the Lord’s brother,” and by the 
leading apostles, Peter and John, were strict 
Jews, who objected to admit any converts 
to their body, unless these, either by birth 
or by becoming proselytes, were also strict 
Jews. In fact, the sole difference between 
James and Peter and John, with the body 
of disciples whom they led, and the Jews by 
whom they were surrounded, and with whom 
they for many years shared the religious 
observances of the Temple, was that they 
believed that the Messiah, whom the leaders 
of the nation yet looked for, had already 
come in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Acts of the Apostles is hardly a very 
trustworthy history ; it is certainly of later 
date than the Pauline epistles, supposing 
them to be genuine. And the writer’s ver- 
sion of the conference of which Paul gives 
so graphic a description, if that is correct, 
is unmistakably colored with all the art of 
a reconciler, anxious to cover up a scandal. 
But it is none the less instructive on 
this account. The judgment of the ‘* coun- 
cil” delivered by James is that the Gentile 
converts shall merely *‘ abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from blood and from 
things strangled, and .from fornication.’’ 
But notwithstanding the accommodation in 
which the writer of the Acts would have us 
believe, the Jerusalem church held to iis 
endeavor to retain the observance of the 
law. Long after the conference, some time 
after the writing of the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Corinthians, and immediately 
after the despatch of that to the Romans, 
Paul makes his last visit to Jerusalem, and 
presents himself to James and all the elders. 
And this is what the Acts tells us of the in- 
terview : 

And they said unto him, Thou scest, brother, how 
many thousands (or myriads) there are among the 
Jews of them which have believed ; and they are 
all zealous for the law: and they have been in- 
formed concerning thee, that thou teachest all the 
Jews which are among the Gentiles to forsake 
Moses, telling them not to circumcise their children, 
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neither to walk after the customs (Acts xxi. 20, 
21). 

They therefore request that he should per- 
form a certain public religious act in the 
Temple, in order that 

all shall know that there is no truth in the things 
whereof they have been informed concerning thee ; 
but that thou thyself walkest orderly, keeping the 
law (ibid., 24). 

How far Paul could do what he is here 
requested to do, and which the writer of the 
Acts goes on to say he did, with a clear con- 
science, if he wrote the Epistles to the Gala- 
tians and Corinthians, I may leave any can- 
did reader of those epistles to decide. The 
point to which I wish to direct attention is 
the declaration that the Jerusalem church, 
led by the brother of Jesus and by his per- 
sonal disciples and friends, twenty years and 
more after his death, consisted of strict and 
zealous Jews. 

Tertullus, the orator, caring very little 
about the internal dissensions of the follow- 
ers of Jesus, speaks of Paul as a “ ring- 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes’’ (Acts 
xxiv. 5), which must have affected James 
much in the same way as it would have 
moved the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
George Fox’s day, to hear the latter called 
a ‘* ringleader of the sect of Anglicans.” In 
fact, ‘* Nazarene” was, as is well known, the 
distinctive appellation applied to Jesus ; his 
immediate followers were known as Naza- 
renes, while the congregation of the disciples, 
and, later, of converts at Jerusalem—the 
Jerusalem church—was emphatically the 
**sect of the Nazarenes,” no more in itself 
to be regarded as anything outside Judaism 
than the sect of the Sadducees or of the 
Essenes.* In fact, the tenets of both the 
Sadducees and the Essenes diverged much 
more widely from the Pharisaic standard of 
orthdoxy than Nazarenism did. 

Let us consider the position of affairs now 
(A.D. 50-60) in relation to that which ob- 
tained in Justin’s time, a century later. It 
is plain that the Nazarenes—presided over 
by James ‘‘ the brother of the Lord,” and 
comprising within their body all the 
twelve apostles—belonged to Justin’s second 
sategory of ** Jews who observe the law, be- 
lieve Jesus to be the Christ, but who insist 
on the observance of the law by Gentile con- 
verts,” up till the time at which the con- 
troversy reported by Paul arose. They then, 
according to Paul, simply allowed him to 
form his congregation of non-legal Gentile 
converts at Antioch and elsewhere ; and it 





* All this was quite clearly pointed out by Ritsch] nearly 
forty years ago. See “ Die Entstehung der alt-katholischen 
Kirche” (1850), p. 108. 


would seem that it was to these converts, 
who would come under Justin’s fifth cate- 
gory, that the title of ‘* Christian” was first 
applied. If any of these Christians had 
acted upon the more than half-permission 
given by Paul, and had eaten meats offered 
to idols, they would have belonged to Jus- 
tin’s seventh category. 

Hence, it appears that, if Justin’s opinion, 
which was doubtless that of the Church 
generally in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, was correct, James and Peter and 
John and their followers could not be saved ; 
neither could Paul, if he carried into prac- 
tice his views as to the indifference of eating 
meats offered to idols. Or, to put the mat- 
ter another way, the centre of gravity of 
orthodoxy, which is at the extreme right of 
the series in the nineteenth century, was at 
the extreme left, just before the middle of 
the first century, when the “‘sect of the 
Nazarenes” constituted the whole church 
founded by Jesus and the apostles ; while, 
in the time of Justin, it lay midway between 
the two. It is therefore a profound mistake 
to imagine that the Judo-Christians (Naz- 
arenes and Ebionites) of later times were 
heretical outgrowths from a primitive, uni- 
versalist ‘‘ Christianity.” On the contrary, 
the universalist ‘‘ Christianity’ is an out- 
growth from the primitive, purely Jewish, 
Nazarenism ; which, gradually eliminating 
all the ceremonial and dietary parts of the 
Jewish law, has thrust aside its parent, and 
all the intermediate stages of its develop- 
ment, into the position of damnable here- 
sies. 

Such being the case, we are in a position 
to form a safe judgment of the limits within 
which the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
must have been confined. Ecclesiastical 
authority would have us believe that the 
words which are given at the end of the first 
Gospel, ‘‘ Go ye, therefore, and make dis- 
ciples of all the nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost,” are part of the last 
commands of Jesus, issued at the moment 
of his parting with the eleven. If so, Peter 
and John must have heard these words ; 
they are too plain to be misunderstood ; 
and the occasion is too solemn for them to 
be ever forgotten. Yet the ‘‘ Acts’’ tells 
us that Peter needed a vision to enable him 
so much as to baptize Cornelius ; and Paul, 
in the Galatians, knows nothing of words 
which would have completely borne him out 
as against those who, though they heard, 
must be supposed to have either forgotten 
orignored them. On the other hand, Peter 
and John, who are supposed to have heard 
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the “‘ Sermon on the Mount,”’ know noth- 
ing of the saying that Jesus had not come 
to destroy the law, but that every jot and 
tittle of the law must be fulfilled, which 
surely would have been pretty good evi- 
dence for their view of the question. 

We are sometimes told that the personal 
friends and daily companions of Jesus re- 
mained zealous Jews and opposed Paul’s in- 
novations, because they were hard of heart 
and dull of comprehension. This hypothesis 
is hardly in accordance with the concomitant 
faith of those who adopt it, in the miracu- 
lous insight and superhuman sagacity of 
their Master; nor do I see any way of 
getting it to harmonize with the other 
orthodox postulate ; namely, that Matthew 
was the author of the first Gospel and John 
of the fourth. If that is so, then, most as- 
suredly, Matthew was no dullard ; and as 
for the fourth Gospel—a theosophic romance 
of the first order—it could have been writ- 
ten by none but a man of remarkable liter- 
ary capacity, who had drunk deep of Alex- 
andrian philosophy. Moreover, the doctrine 
of the writer of the fourth Gospel is more 
remote from that of the ‘* sect of the Naza- 
renes” than is that of Paul himself. I am 
quite aware that orthodox critics have been 
capable of maintaining that John, the Naz- 
arene, who was probably well past fifty 
years of age when he is supposed to have 
written the most thoroughly Judaizing book 
in the New Testament—the Apocalypse—in 
the roughest of Greek, underwent an as- 
tounding metamorphosis of both doctrine 
and style by the time he reached the ripe 
age of ninety or so, and provided the world 
with a history in which the acutest critic 
cannot make out where the speeches of 
Jesus end and the text of the narrative 
begins ; while that narrative is utterly irrec- 
oncilable in regard to matters of fact with 
that of his fellow apostle, Matthew. 

The end of the whole matter is this : The 
*“sect of the Nazarenes,’’ the brother and 
the immediate followers of Jesus, commis- 
sioned by him as apostles, and those who 
were taught by them up to the year 50 a.D., 
were not ‘‘ Christians’”’ in the sense in which 
that term has been understood ever since its 
asserted origin at Antioch, but Jews—strict 
orthodox Jews—whose belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus never led to their exclusion 
from the Temple services, nor would have 
shut them out from the wide embrace of 
Judaism.* The open proclamation of their 
special view about the Messiah was doubtless 

* “Tf every one was baptized as soon as he acknowledged 
Jesus to be the Messiah, the first Christians can have been 


aware of no other essential differences from the Jews.”’— 
Zeller, ‘* Vortriige’’ (1865), p. 216. 
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offensive to the Pharisees, just as rampant 
Low Churchism is offensive to bigoted High 
Churchism in our own country ; or as any 
kind of dissent is offensive to fervid religion- 
ists of all creeds. To the Sadducees, no 
doubt, the political danger of any Messianic 
movement was serious, and they would have 
been glad to put down Nazarenism, lest it 
should end in useless rebellion against their 
Roman masters, like that other Galilean 
movement headed by Judas, a generation 
earlier. Galilee was always a hot-bed of 
seditious enthusiasm against the rule of 
Rome ; and high priest and procurator alike 
had need to keep a sharp eye upon natives 
of that district. On the whole, however, 
the Nazarenes were but little troubled for 
the first twenty years of their existence ; 
and the undying hatred of the Jews against 
those later converts whom they regarded as 
apostates and fautors of a sham Judaism 
was awakened by Paul. From their point 
of view, he was a mere renegade Jew, op- 
posed alike to orthodox Judaism and to or- 
thodox Nazarenism, and whose teachings 
threatened Judaism with destruction. And, 
from their point of view, they were quite 
right. In the course of a century, Pauline 
influences had a large share in driving prim- 
itive Nazarenism from being the very heart 
of the new faith into the position of scouted 
error ; and the spirit of Paul’s doctrine con- 
tinued its work of driving Christianity fur- 
ther and further away from Judaism, until 
** meats offered to idols” might be eaten 
without scruple, while the Nazarene methods 
of observing even the Sabbath or the Pass- 
over were branded with the mark of Judaiz- 
ing heresy. 

But if the primitive Nazarenes of whom 
the Acts speaks were orthodox Jews, what 
sort of probability can there be that Jesus 
was anything else? How can he have 
founded the universal religion which was 
not heard of till twenty years after his 
death ?* That Jesus possessed in a rare 
degree the gift of attaching men to his per- 
son and to his fortunes ; that he was the 
author of many a striking saying, and the 
advocate of equity, of love, and of humility ; 
that he may have disregarded the subtleties 
of the bigots for legal observance, and ap- 
pealed rather to those noble conceptions of 
religion which constituted the pith and 
kernel of the teaching of the great prophets 
of his nation seven hundred years earlier ; 





* Dr. Harnack, in the lately published second edition of his 
‘*Dogmengeschichte,” says (p. 39), ‘* Jesus Christ bronght for- 
ward no new doctrine ;"’ and n (p. 65), ‘* It is not difficult 
to set against every portion of the utterances of Jesus an obser- 
vation which deprives him of originality.’ See also Zusatz 4, 
on the same page, 
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and that, in the last scenes of his career, he 
may have embodied the ideal sufferer of 
[salah—may be, as [ think it is, extremely 
probable. But all this involves not a step 
beyond the borders of orthodox Judaism. 
Again, who is to say whether Jesus pro- 
claimed himself the veritable Messiah, ex- 
pected by his nation since the appearance of 
the pseudo-prophetic work of Daniel, a cen- 
tury and a half before his time ; or whether 
the enthusiasm of his followers gradually 
forced him to assume that position ? 

But one thing is quite certain : if that 
belief in the speedy second coming of the 
Messiah which was shared by all parties in 
the primitive Church, whether Nazarene or 
Pauline ; which Jesus is made to prophesy, 
over and over again, in the synoptic Gospels ; 
and which dominated the life of Christians 
during the first century after the crucifixion 
—if he believed and taught that, then as- 
suredly he was under an illusion, and he is 
responsible for that which the mere efluxion 
of time har demonstrated to be a prodigious 
error. 


When I ventured to doubt ‘‘ whether any 
Protestant theologian who has a reputation 
to lose will say that he believes the Gadarene 
story,” it appears that I reckoned without 
Dr. Wace, who, referring to this passage in 
my paper, says : 

He will judge whether I fall under his descrip- 
tion ; but I repeat that I believe it, and that he has 
removed the only objection to my believing it.* 

Far be it from me to set myself up asa 
judge of any such delicate question as that 
put before me ; but I think I may venture 
to express the conviction that, in the matter 
of courage, Dr. Wace has raised for himself 
a monument wre perennius. For, really, in 
my poor judgment, a certain splendid in- 
trepidity, such as one admires in the leader 
of aforlorn hope, is manifested by Dr. Wace, 
when he solemnly affirms that he believes 
the Gadarene story on the evidence offered. 
I feel less complimented perhaps than I 
ought to do, when I am told that I have 
been an accomplice in extinguishing in Dr. 
Wace’s mind the last glimmer of doubt 
which common sense may have suggested. 
In fact, I must disclaim all responsibility for 
the use to which the information I supplied 
has been put. I formally decline to admit 
that the expression of my ignorance whether 
devils, in the existence of which I do not 
believe, if they did exist, might or might 
not be made to go out of men into pigs, can, 
as a matter of logic, have been of any use 
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whatever to a person who already believed in 
devils and in the historical accuracy of the 
Gospels. 

Of the Gadarene story, Dr. Wace, with 
all solemnity and twice over, affirms that he 
‘* believes it.” I am sorry to trouble him 
further, but what does he mean by “it” ? 
Because there are two stories, one in 
** Mark”’ and “‘ Luke,’’ and the other in 
‘*Matthew.’”’ In the former, which I 
quoted in my previous paper, there is one 
possessed man ; in the latter there are two. 
The story is told fully, with the vigorous, 
homely diction and the picturesque details 
of a piece of folk-lore, in the second Gospel. 
The immediately antecedent event is the 
storm on the Lake of Gennesareth. The 
immediately consequent events are the 
message from the ruler of the synagogue 
and the healing of the woman with an issue 
of blood. In the third Gospel, the order of 
events is exactly the same, and there is an 
extremely close general and verbal corre- 
spondence between the narratives of the 
miracle. Both agree in stating that there 
was only one possessed man, and that he 
was the residence of many devils, whose 
name was ‘* Legion.” 

In the first Gospel, the event which im- 
mediately precedes the Gadarene affair is, 
as before, the storm ; the message from the 
ruler and the healing of the issue are sepa- 
rated from it by the accounts of the healing 
of a paralytic, of the calling of Matthew, 
and of a discussion with some Pharisees. 
Again, while the second Gospel speaks of 
the country of ‘the ‘‘ Gerasenes” as the lo- 
cality of the event, the third Gospel has 
“* Gerasenes,’’ ‘‘ Gergesenes,’’ and ‘* Gada- 
renes’’ in different ancient MSS. ; while the 
first has ‘‘ Gadarenes.”’ 

The really important points to be noticed, 
however, in the narrative of the first Gos- 
pel, are these—that there are two possessed 
men instead of one; and that while the 
story is abbreviated by omissions, what there 
is of it is often verbally identical with the 
corresponding passages in the other two 
Genpela The most unabashed of recon- 
cilers cannot well say that one man is the 
same as two, or two as one; and, though 
the suggestion really has been made, that 
two different miracles, agreeing in all es- 
sential particulars, except the number of 
the possessed, were effected immediately 
after the storm on the lake, I should be 
sorry to accuse any one of seriously adopting 
it. Nor will it be pretended that the alle- 
gory refuge is accessible in this particular 
case. 

So, when Dr. Wace says that he believes 
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in the synoptic evangelists’ account of the 
miraculous bedevilment of swine, I may 
fairly ask which of them does he believe ? 
Does he hold by the one evangelist’s story, 
or by that of the two evangelists? And 
having made his election, what reasons has 
he to give for his choice? If it is suggested 
that the witness of two is to be taken against 
that of one, not only is the testimony dealt 
with in that common-sense fashion against 
which theologians of his school protest so 
warmly ; not only is all question of inspira- 
tion at an end, but the further inquiry 
arises, after all, is it the testimony of two 
against one? Are the authors of the ver- 
sions in the second and the third Gospels 
really independent witnesses? In order to 
answer this question, it is only needful to 
place the English versions of the two side 
by side, and compare them carefully. It 
will then be seen that the coincidences be- 
tween them, not merely in substance, but in 
arrangement, and in the use of identical 
words in the same order, are such, that only 
two alternatives are conceivable : either one 
evangelist freely copied from the other, or 
both based themselves upon a common 
source, which may either have been a writ- 
ten document, or a definite oral tradition 
learned by heart. Assuredly these two tes- 
timonies are not those of independent wit- 
nesses. Further, when the narrative in the 
first Gospel is compared with that in the 
other two, the same fact comes out. 
Supposing, then, that Dr. Wace is right 
in his assumption that Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke wrote the works which we find attrib- 
uted to them by tradition, what is the value 
of their agreement, even that something 
more or less like this particular miracle oc- 
curred, since it is demonstrable, either that 
all depend on some antecedent statement, 
of the authorship of which nothing is known, 
or that two are dependent upon the third ? 
Dr. Wace says he believes the Gadarene 
story ; whichever version of it he accepts, 
therefore, he believes that Jesus said what 
he is stated in all the versions to have said, 
and thereby virtually declared that the the- 
ory of the nature of the spiritual world in- 
volved in the story is true. Now I hold 
that this theory is false, that it is a mon- 
strous and mischievous fiction ; and I un- 
hesitatingly express my disbelief in any as- 
sertion that it is true, by whomsoever made. 
So that, if Dr. Wace is right in his belief, 
he is also quite right in classing me among 
the people he calls ** infidels ;’’ and although 
I cannot fulfil the eccentric expectation of 
the Bishop of Peterborough, that I shall 
glory in atitle which, from my point of 
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view, it would be simply silly to adopt, I 
certainly shall rejoice not to be reckoned 
among the bishop's ‘* us Christians” so long 
as the profession of belief in such stories ag 
the Gadarene pig affair, on the strength of a 
tradition of unknown origin, of which two 
discrepant reports, also of unknown origin, 
alone remain, forms any part of the Chris- 
tian faith. And, although I have, more 
than once, repudiated the gift of prophecy, 
yet I think I may venture to express the 
anticipation, that 1f ‘‘ Christians’’ generally 
are going to follow the line taken by the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dr. Wace, it 
will not be long before all men of common 
sense qualify for a place among the “ in- 
fidels.”’ 


VI. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 
BY HENRY WACE, D.D. 


READERS who may be willing to look at 
this further reply on my part to Professor 
Huxley need not be apprehensive of being 
entangled in any such obscure points of 
church history as those with which the pro- 
fessor has found it necessary to perplex them 
in support of his contentions ; still less of 
being troubled with any — explana- 
tions. The tone which Prof. Huxley has 
thought fit to adopt, not only toward my- 
self, but toward English theologians in gen- 
eral, excuses me from taking further notice 
of any personal considerations in the matter. 
I endeavored to treat him with the respect 
due to his great scientific position, and he 
replies by sneering at ‘‘ theologians who are 
mere counsel for creeds,’’ saying that the 
serious question at issue *‘ is whether theo- 
logical men of science, or theological special 
pleaders, are to have the confidence of the 
general public,’’ observing that Holland and 
Germany are ‘‘ the only two countries in 
which, at the present time, professors of 
theology are to be found whose tenure of 
their posts does not depend upon the result 
to which their inquiries lead them,” and 
thus insinuating that English theologians 
are debarred by selfish interests from candid 
inquiry. I shall presently have something 
to say on the grave misrepresentation of 
German theology which these insinuations 
involve ; but for myself and for English 
theologians I shall not condescend to reply 
tothem. I content myself with calling the 


reader’s attention to the fact that, in this 
controversy, it isProf. Huxley who finds it 
requisite for his argument to insinuate that 
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his opponents are biassed by sordid motives ; 
and t shall for the future leave him and his 
sneers out of account, and simply consider 
his arguments for as much, or as little, as 
they may be worth. For a similar reason I 
shall confine myself as far as possible to the 
issue which I raised at the Church Congress, 
and for which I then made myself responsi- 
ble. I do not care, nor would it be of any 
avail, to follow over the wide and sacred 
field of Christian evidences an antagonist 
who resorts to the imputation of mean mo- 
tives, and who, as I shall show, will not face 
the witnesses to whom he himself appeals. 
The manner in which Prof. Huxley has met 
the particular issue he challenged will be ¢ 
sufficient illustration to impartial minds of 
the value which is to be attached to any 
further assaults which he may make upon 
the Christian position. 

Let me then briefly remind the reader of 
the simple question which is at issue between 
us. What I alleged was that ‘‘ an agnosti- 
cism which knows nothing of the relation of 
man to God must not only refuse belief to 
our Lord’s most undoubted teaching, but 
must deny the reality of the spiritual con- 
victions in which he lived and died.”” As 
evidence of that teaching and of those con- 
victions I appealed to three testimonies— 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the story of the Passion—and 
I urged that whatever critical opinion might 
be held respecting the origin and structure 
of the four Gospels, there could not be any 
reasonable doubt that those testimonies 
‘afford a true account of our Lord’s essen- 
tial belief and cardinal teaching.’ In his 


original reply, instead of meeting this appeal: 


to three specific testimonies, Prof. Huxley 
shifted the argument to the question of the 
general credibility of the Gospels, and ap- 
pealed to ‘* the main results of biblical criti- 
cism, as they are set forth in the works of 
Strauss, Baur, Reuss, and Volkmar.”’ He 
referred to these supposed ‘‘ results’’ in sup- 
port of his assertion that we know “ ab- 
solutely nothing’ of the authorship or 
genuineness of the four Gospels, and he 
challenged my reference to Renan as a wit- 
ness to the fact that criticism has established 
no such results. In answer, I quoted pas- 
sage after passage from Renan and from 
Reuss showing that the results at which 
they had arrived were directly contradictory 
of Prof. Huxley’s assertions. How does he 
meet this evidence ? He simply says, ina 
foot-note, ‘‘ For the present I must content 
myself with warning my readers against any 
reliance upon Dr. Wace’s statements as to 
the results arrived at by modern criticism. 
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They are as vely as surprisingly errone- 
ous.” I might ask by what right Prof. 
Huxley thus presumes to pronounce, as it 
were ex cathedra, without adducing any 
evidence, that the statements of another 
writer are ‘‘ surprisingly erroneous’’? But 
I in my turn content myself with pointing 
out that, if my quotations from Renan and 
Reuss had been incorrect, he could not only 
have said so, but could have produced the 
correct quotations. But he does not deny, 
as of course he cannot, that Reuss, for ex- 
ample, really states, as the mature result of 
his investigations, what I quoted from him 
respecting St. Luke’s Gospel, namely, that 
it was written by St. Luke and has reached 
us in its primitive form, and, further, that 
St. Luke used a book written by St. Mark, 
the disciple of St. Peter, and that this book 
in all probability comprised in its primitive 
form what we read in the present day from 
Mark i. 21 to xiii. 37. These are the re- 
sults of modern criticism as stated by a bib- 
lical critic in whom Prof. Huxley expressed 
special confidence. It was not therefore my 
statements of the results of biblical criticism 
with which Prof. Huxley was confronted, 
but Reuss’s statements ; and, unless he can 
show that my quotation was a false one, he 
ought to have had the candor to acknowledge 
that Reuss, at least, is on these vital points 
dead against him. Instead of any such frank 
admission, he endeavors to explain away the 
force of his reference to Reuss. It may, he 
says, be well for him 

to observe that approbation of the manner in which 
a great biblical scholar—for instance, Reuss—does 
his work does not commit me to the adoption of 
all, or indeed of any, of his views ; and, further, 
that the disagreements of a series of investigators 
do not in any way interfere with the fact that each 
of them has made important contributions to the 
body of truth ultimately established. 


But I beg to observe that Prof. Huxley 
did not appeal to Reuss’s methods, but to 
Reuss’s results. He said that no retracta- 
tion by M. Renan would sensibly affect ‘‘ the 
main results of biblical criticism as they are 
set forth in the works of Strauss, Baur, 
Reuss, and Volkmar.’’ I have given him 
the results as set forth by Reuss in Reuss’s 
own words, and all he has to offer in reply 
is an ipse dixit in a foot-note and an evasion 
in the text of his article. 

But, as I said, this general discussion re- 
oe the authenticity and credibility of 
the Gospels was an evasion of my argument, 
which rested upon the specific testimony of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Pray- 
er, and the narrative of the Passion ; and, 
accordingly, in his present rejoinder Prof. 
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Huxley, with much protestation that he 
made no evasion, addressed himself to these 
three points. And what is his answer? I 
feel obliged to characterize it as another 
evasion, and in one particular an evasion of 
a flagrant kind. The main point of his ar- 
gument is that from various circumstances, 
which I will presently notice more particu- 
larly, there is much reason to doubt whether 
the Sermon on the Mount was ever actually 
delivered in the form in which it is recorded 
in St. Matthew. He notices, for instance, 
the combined similarity and difference be- 
tween St. Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount 
and St. Luke's so-called ‘‘ Sermon on the 
Plain,’’ and then he adds : 


I thought that all fairly attentive and intelligent 
students of the Gospels, to say nothing of theolo- 
gians of reputation, knew these things. But how 
can any one who does know them have the con- 
science to ask whether there is ‘‘ any reasonable 
doubt’’ that the Sermon on the Mount was preached 
by Jesus of Nazareth? 


It isa pity that Prof. Huxley seems as 
incapable of accuracy in his quotations of 
an opponent’s words as in his references to 
the authorities to whom he appeals. I did 
not ask ‘‘ whether there is any reasonable 
doubt that the Sermon on the Mount was 
preached by Jesus of Nazareth,’’ and I ex- 
pressly observed, in the article to which 
Prof. Huxley is replying, that ‘‘ Prof. Reuss 
thinks, as many good critics have thought, 
that the Sermon on the Mount combines 
various distinct utterances of our Lord.”’ 
What I did ask, in words which Prof. Hux- 
ley quotes, and therefore had before his eyes, 
was ‘‘ whether there is any reasonable doubt 
that the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on 
the Mount afford a true account of our 
Lord’s essential belief and cardinal teach- 
ing.”” That is an absolutely distinct ques- 
tion from the one which Prof. Huxley 
dissects, and a confusion of the two is pe- 
culiarly inexcusable in a person who holds 
that purely human view of the Gospel nar- 
ratives which he represents. Ifa oat re- 
port of a speech appears in the 7imes and 
a shortened report appears in the Standard, 
every one knows that we are none the less 
made acquainted—perhaps made still better 
acquainted—with the essential purport and 
cardinal meaning of the speaker. On the 
supposition, similarly, that St. Matthew and 
St. Luke are simply giving two distinct ac- 
counts of the same address, with such omis- 
sions and variations of order as suited the 
purposes of their respective narratives, we 
are in at least as good a position for know- 
ing what was the main burden of the ad- 
dress as if we had only one account, and 
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perhaps in a better = as we see what 
were the points which both reporters deemed 
essential. As Prof. Huxley himself ob- 
serves, we have reports of speeches in an- 
cient historians which are certainly not in 
the very words of the speakers ; yet no one 
doubts that we know the main purport of 
the speeches of Pericles which Thucydides 
records. 

This attempt, therefore, to answer my 
appeal to the substance of the teaching of 
the Sermon on the Mount is a palpable eva- 
sion, and it is aggravated by the manner in 
which Prof. Huxley quotes a high German 
authority in support of his contention. [| 
am much obliged to him for appealing to 
Holtzmann ; for, though Holtzmann’s own 
conclusions respecting the books of the New 
Testament seem to me often extravagantly 
skeptical and far-fetched, and though I can- 
not, therefore, quite agree with Prof. Hux- 
ley that his ‘*‘ Lehrbuch’’ gives ** a remark- 
ably full and fair account of the present 
results of criticism,’’ yet Lagree that it gives 
on the whole a full and fair account of the 
course of criticism and of the opinions of its 
chief representatives. Instead, therefore, 
of imitating Prof. Huxley, and pronouncing 
an tpse dixit as to the state of criticism or 
the opinions of critics, I am very glad to be 
able to refer to a book of which the author- 
ity is recognized by him, and which will 
save both my readers and myself from em- 
barking on the wide and waste ocean of the 
German criticism of the last fifty years. 
** Holtzmann, then,’’ says Prof. Huxley in 
a note on page 104, *‘ has no doubt that the 
Sermon on the Mount is a compilation, or, 
as he calls it in his recently published 
‘Lehrbuch’ (p. 372), ‘an artificial mosaic 
work.’’’ Now, Itt the reader. attend to 
what Holtzmann really says in the passage 
referred to. His words are: ‘‘ In the s0- 
called Sermon on the Mount (Matt. v.-vii.) 
we find constructed, on the basis of a real 
discourse of fundamental significance, a 
skillfully articulated mosaic work.’’* The 

hrase was not so long a one that Prof. 
Sissles need have omitted the imporiant 
words by which those he quotes are quali- 
fied. Holtzmann recognizes, as will be seen, 
that a real discourse of fundamental signifi- 
cance underlies the Sermon on the Mount. 
That is enough for my purpose ; for no rea- 
sonable person will suppose that the fun- 
ienmahill Gdatieaans of the real discourse 
has been entirely obliterated, especially as 
the main purport of the sermon in St. Luke 





* “In der sog. Bergpredigt, Mt. 5-7, gibt sich cine, auf Grund 
einer wirklichen Rede von fundamentaler Bedeutung sich 
erhebende, kunstreich gegliederte Mosaikarbeit.”’ 
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is of the same character. But Prof. Huxley 
must know perfectly well, as every one else 
does, that he would be maintaining a para- 
dox, in which every critic of repute, to say 
nothing of every man of common sense, 
would be against him, if he were to maintain 
that the Sermon on the Mount does not give 
a substantially correct: idea of our Lord’s 
teaching. But to admit this is to admit my 
point, so he rides off on aside issue as to 
the question of the precise form in which 
the sermon was delivered. 

I must, however, take some notice of 
Prof. Huxley’s argument on this irrelevant 
issue, as it affords a striking illustration of 
that superior method of ratiocination in 
these matters on which he prides himself. 
I need not trouble the reader much on the 
questions he raises as to the relations of the 
first three Gospels. Any one who cares to 
see a full and thorough discussion of that 
difficult question, conducted with a complete 
knowledge of foreign criticism on the sub- 
ject, and at the same time marked by the 
greatest lucidity and interest, may be re- 
ferred to the admirable ‘‘ Introduction to 
the New Testament,’’ by Dr. Salmon, who, 
like Prof. Huxley, is a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and who became eminent as one of 
the first mathematicians of Europe before 
he became similarly eminent as a theologian. 
I am content here to let Prof. Huxley’s as- 
sumptions pass, as I am only concerned to 
illustrate the fallacious character of the rea- 
soning he founds upon them. He tells us, 
then, that— 
there is now no doubt that the three synoptic Gospels, 
so far from being the work of three independent 
writers, are closely interdependent, and that in one 
of two ways. Either all three contain, as their 
foundation, versions, to a large extent, verbally 
identical, of one and the same traditions ; or two 
of them are thus closely dependent on the third ; 
and the opinion of the majority of the best critics 
has, of late years, more and more converged tow- 
ard the conviction that our canonical second Gospel 
(the so-called ‘* Mark’s’’ Gospel) is that which most 
closely represents the primitive groundwork of the 
three. That I take to be one of the most valid re- 
sults of New Testament criticism, of immeasurably 
greater importance than the discussion about dates 
and authorship. But if, as I believe to be the case 
beyond any rational doubt or dispute, the second 
Gospel is the nearest extant representative of the 
oldest tradition, whether written or oral, how 
comes it that it contains neither the ‘* Sermon on 
the Mount”’ nor the ‘* Lord's Prayer,”’ those typical 
embodiments, according to Dr. Wace, of the “ es- 
sential belief and cardinal teaching’’ of Jesus ? 


I have quoted every word of this passage 
because I am anxious for the reader to es- 
timate the value of Prof. Huxley’s own state- 


ment of his case. It is, as he says, the 
opinion of many critics of authority that a 
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certain fixed tradition, written or oral, was 
used by the writers of the first three Gos- 
pels. In the first place, why this should 
prevent those three Gospels from being the 
work of ‘‘ three independent writers’’ I am 
at a loss to conceive. If Mr. Froude, the 
late Prof. Brewer, and the late Mr. Green 
each use the Rolls Calendars of the reign of 
Hfenry VIII., I do not see that this abolishes 
their individuality. Any historian who de- 
scribes the Peloponnesian War uses the 
memoirs of that war written by Thucydides ; 
but Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote were, 
I presume, independent writers. But to 
pass to a more important point, that which 
is assumed is that the alleged tradition, 
written or oral, was the groundwork of our 
first three Gospels, and it is, therefore, older 
than they are. Let it be granted, for the 
sake of argument. But how does this prove 
that the tradition in question is ‘* the old- 
est,” so that anything which was not in it 
is thereby discredited ? It was, let us allow, 
an old tradition used by the writers of the 
first three Gospels. But how does this fact 
raise the slightest presumption against the 
probability that there were other traditions 
equally old which they might use with equal 
eg so far as their scope required ? 
-rof. Huxley alleges, and I do not care to 
dispute the allegation, that the first three 
Gospels embody a certain record older than 
themselves. But by what right does he ask 
me to accept this as evidence, or as afford- 
ing even the slightest presumption, that 
there was no other? Between his allega- 
tion in one sentence that the second Gospel 
**most closely represents the primitive 
groundwork of the three,’’ and his allega- 
tion, in the next sentence but one, that 
**the second Gospel is the nearest extant 
representative of the oldest tradition,” there 
is an absolute and palpable non sequitur. 
It is a mere juggle of phrases, and upon this 
juggle the whole of his subsequent argument 
on this point depends. St. Mark’s Gospel 
may very well represent the oldest tradition 
relative to the common matter of the three, 
without, therefore, necessarily representing 
** the oldest tradition” in such a sense as to 
be a touchstone for all other reports of our 
Lord’s life. Prof. Huxley must know very 
well that from the time of Schleiermacher 
many critics have believed in the existence 
of another document containing a collection 
of our Lord’s discourses. Holtzmann con- 
cludes (*‘ Lehrbuch,” page 376) that *‘ un- 
der all the circumstances the hypothesis of 
two sources offers the most probable solution 
of the synoptical problem ;” and it is surely 
(To be continued.) 
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Readings from the Mystics, selected by C. H. A, Bysrne- 
GAARD, of the Astor Library. 
YET hath the soul a dowry natural, 
And sparks of light some common things to see, 
Not being a blank where naught is writ at all, 
But what the writer will may written be. 


For Nature in Man’s Heart her laws doth pen, 
Prescribing Truth to Wit, and Good to Will; 
Which do accuse, or else excuse, all men 
For every thought or practice good or ill. 


And yet these sparks grow almost infinite, 
Making the world and all therein their food, 

As fire so spreads as no place holdeth it, 
Being nourished still with new supplies of wood. 


Smr Joun Davies. ‘‘On the Soul of Man,” in 
Nosce Teipsum. London, 1599. 


I love my God, but with no love of mine, 
For I have none to give : 

I love thee, Lord, but all the love is thine, 
For by thy life I live. 

IT am as nothing, and rejoice to be 

Emptied, and lost, and swallowed up in thee. 


Thou, Lord, alone, art all thy children need, 
And there 7s none beside : 

From thee the streams of blessedness proceed ; 
In thee the bless’d abide. 

Fountain of life, and all abounding grace, 

Our source, our centre, and our dwelling-place. 


MapaMeE Guion. Poems, translated by W. Cowper. 
London, 1837. 


Perfectness shall be manifested upon the earth. 
Yet perfectness is a fable to any one who is not de- 
voted to Truth. But this is most certain, that who- 
soever will devote himself to Truth shall become 
Truth. No matter how far off perfectness may 
seem to you now ; it shall become very near to you 
through devotion to Him. Put away your far- 
sightedness, and look near ; for the Kingdom is at 
hand. Look so near until there be nothing between 
you and God.— 

In all the world there is but one jewel—The 
Pearl, and for it alone all men seek. This jewel is 
not being sought for as some adventurer seeks gold 
—as by chance; itis being sought out earnestly, 
methodically, and with certainty of where it is to 
be found. And this certainty is Happiness; for 
where permanent Happiness is found, there also is 
The Pearl. This all men know.— 

There is a King within, not raised upon a throne, 
that would have an audience with you, my friend ! 
A king seeking audience with me? Yes! When 
you have done with seeking audiences with kings, 
give audience to the King.— 

A certain man set out upon a journey to seek an 
ideal home ; and on leaving he told his friends that 
he would not rest until he had found what he 
sought, even though he had to search the whole 
earth over. After a long time he returned from 
whence he started, and confessed to his friends that 
he had travelled from place to place and had not 
found his home until he returned again. And he 
said, at every place where I stopped seeking a home 
I saw my ideal farther on, and kept journeying 
after it until it brought me here again. And this I 
have now learned, that anywhere I could have 
made my home ; but as long as I held it at a dis- 
tance, I always had a distance to travel after it. I 
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was like a man travelling around the earth after 
perpetual sunlight, but the night would always 
overtake me. God is your light. And every man 
that setteth God as a sun in the heavens, seeking 
His perpetual Light, is like a traveller after an ideal 
home, and one upon whom darkness rests nightly, 
Day By Day THE EssENTIAL BREAD. By Fred. 
erick. San Francisco, 1889. 


Some persons, when they hear of the prayer of 
silence, falsely imagine that the soul remains stupid, 
dead, and inactive ; but unquestionably it acteth 
therein more nobly and more extensively than it 
had ever done before; for God Himself is her 
mover, and she now acteth by the agency of his 
Spirit. This action of the soul is attended with the 
utmost tranquillity. When she acteth of herself, 
the act is forced and constrained, and therefore she 
can the more easily perceive and distinguish it; 
but when she acteth under the influence of the 
Spirit of Grace, her action is so free, so easy, and 
so natural, that it almost seems as if she did not act 
at all. ‘‘ He hath set me at large—He hath de. 
livered me, because He delighted in me’’ (Ps. xviii. 
19). When the soul hath got into her central ten- 
dency, or, in other words, is returned, through 
re-collection, into herself, from that moment the cen- 
tral attraction becomes a most potent action, in- 
finitely surpassing in its energy every other species, 
Nothing indeed can equal the swiftness of this ten- 
dency to the centre, and though an action, yet it is 
so noble, so peaceful, so full of tranquillity, so 
natural and so spontaneous, that it appears to the 
soul as if she did not act at all. When a wheel 
rolls slowly we can easily distinguish its parts ; but 
when its motion is rapid, we can distinguish noth- 
ing. So the soul which rests in God hath an activ- 
ity exceedingly noble and elevated, yet altogether 
peaceful ; and the more peaceful she is, the swifter 
is her course ; because she is proportionably given 
up to that Spirit by which she is moved and di- 
rected. 

MapamMeE Gurion. Short Method of Prayer, quoted 
by M.A. Keity: Religion of the Heart. London, 

1846, 3d ed. 


May that soul of mine, which mounts aloft in 
my waking and my sleeping hours, an ethereal 
spark from the light of lights, be united by devout 
meditation with the Spirit supremely blest and 
supremely intelligent ! 

May that soul of mine, which is a ray of perfect 
wisdom, pure intellect, and permanent existence, 
the inextinguishable light set in mortal bodies, with- 
out which no good act is performed, be united by 
devout meditation with the Spirit supremely blest 
and supremely intelligent ! 

May that soul of mine, in whose eternal essence 
is comprised whatever has past, is present, or will 
be hereafter, be united by devout meditation with 
the Spirit supremely blest and supremely intelli- 

ent ! 
’ May that soul of mine, which contains all sacred 
Scriptures and texts, as spokes held in the axle of 
a chariot-wheel, and into which the essence of all 
created forms is interwoven, be united by devout 
meditation with the Spirit supremely blest and 
supremely intelligent ! 

May that soul:of mine, which, distributed also 
through others, guides mankind as the charioteer 
guides his steeds—the soul fixed in my breast, ex- 
empt from old age, swift in its course—be united 
by devout meditation with the Spirit supremely 
blest and supremely intelligent ! 

Part of a VEDA, translated by Sir William Jones. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BEITRAGE ZUR SEKTENGESCHICHTE DES 
MITTELALTERS. Von IGNAz von DOL- 
LINGER. Erster Theil: Geschichte der 
gnostisch-manichiischen Sekten. Zweiter 
Theil: Dokumente vornehmlich zur Ge- 
schichte der Valdesier und Katharer. 
Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1890. 8vo, pp. vi., 259, 
and ix., 736. 25 m. 


The latter years of the late lamented au- 
thor were among his most fruitful. After 
a long period of comparative silence, two 
volumes of ‘* Akademische Vortrige,” cov- 
ering a wide range of historical topics, ap- 
peared in 1888. These were followed in 
1889 by a joint work, composed and edited 
by himself and Dr. Reusch, entitled, *‘ Ge- 
schichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der ré- 
misch-katholischen Kirche seit dem sech- 
zehnten Jahrhundert, mit Beitriigen zur 
Geschichte und Characteristik des Jesuit- 
enordens,” in two large volumes. Only a 
few months elapsed between the publication 
of this elaborate work, which may safely be 
characterized as the ablest work on the sub- 
ject and one of the author’s greatest achieve- 
ments, and that of the work under review. 
This latter event antedated the death of the 
great historical and theological leader of the 
Old Catholic party by only a few weeks. 
His death is sincerely mourned by the evan- 
gelical world, who rejoice that he was spared 
to complete his fourscore years and ten, and 
to gather up and publish to so large an ex- 
tent the results of his long-continued studies. 

It is needless to say, that the announce- 
ment a few months ago that the author was 
publishing a work on the sects of the Mid- 
dle Ages awakened great expectations 
among scholars who were familiar with his 
work on other periods and phases of his- 
tory. So much valuable documentary ma- 
terial has been brought to light within the 
past twenty years, and so much ability has 
been shown in dealing with this material by 
such scholars as Schmidt, Herzog, Preger, 
Haupt, Miller, Keller, Comba, ef a/., as to 
warrant the expectation that Dr. Déllinger 
would not venture upon this important field 
without a substantial contribution toward 
the understanding of the many difficult 
problems involved. 

The publication of the large volume of 
documents on the history of the Waldenses, 
Cathari, and related parties is a boon for 
which all students of this period will be 
deeply grateful. A large proportion of these 
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documents, and by far the most valuable, 
have been previously edited, it is true ; but 
many of those previously edited are em- 
bodied in scarce and expensive works, and 
are practically inaccessible to students not 
within reach of large theological libraries. 
Yet the body of hitherto inedited material 
is by no means inconsiderable in quantity or 
quality, and this alone would amply justify 
the purchase of the entire work. The texts 
of the documents hitherto edited have been 
to a great extent collated with other Mss. 
and the value of the documents has been 
thereby considerably enhanced. 

Among the more important of the fresh 
documents may be mentioned the book 
Supra Stella written by Salvus Burce, a 
nobleman of Piacenza, A.D. 1235. It treats 
in a familiar way of Cathari, Albanenses, 
Concorricii, Pauperes Leonistae, Pauperes 
Lombardiae, and Speronistae. The title of 
the work was suggested, the writer informs 
us, by that of a certain heretical work en- 
titled Stellae. Each of the four principal 
parties is allowed to state, apparently in its 
own language, its characteristic views and 
the grounds of its opposition to the Roman 
Church. The Albanenses and the Concor- 
ricii represent two mutually antagonistic 
Catharistic parties, the former dualistic, in 
the sense of holding to the eternity of the 
evil principle, the latter insisting that the 
supreme God is the sole Creator, and that 
the god of this world is a fallen angel. Both 
alike reject the Old Testament, and they 
agree in holding to the ordinary ascetical 
positions of Manichzism, such as abstinence 
from animal food, from marriage and sexual 
contact generally, from the destruction of 
animal life, ete. With both the usual desig- 
nations of the Roman Church are “‘ harlot,” 
** beast,” ete. 

The tract contains some important infor- 
mation with reference to Waldensian parties. 
In the famous Rescriptum Heresiarchum 
Lombardiae ad Leonistas in Alemannia, 
first published by W. Preger in 1875, and 
which has since been regarded by students 
of Waldensian history as the most impor- 
tant extant document, the relation of the 
Pauperes Leonistae to the Pauperes Lom- 
bardiae is not quite clear. The two parties 
have evidently sustained close relations with 
each other and have become alienated by 
reason of certain doctrinal differences and 
of differences with respect to the degree of 
veneration that should be accorded to the 
memory of Peter Waldo, who had died some 
time before. The Rescriptum informs us 
fully as to the nature of these differences 
and of the efforts that have just been made 
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(1218) to harmonize the parties. The Supra 
Stella, written about seventeen years later, 
shows us that the negotiations proved futile, 
and imparts the following information with 
reference to the earlier relations of the two 
parties : “‘Q Poor Men of Lombardy, you 
were at first of the Roman Church ; because 
the Church did not please you you joined 
yourselves with the Poor Men of Lyons and 
were with them under the rule of Waldo. 
Afterward you chose another head (thereby 
displeasing Waldo and the Poor Men of 
Lyons), whose name was Johannes de 
Roncho, and you preached for some years 
that which the Poor Men (of Lyons) 
preached, saying that you were not against 
them ; but yet there was the utmost mutual 
discord between you and them.” Elsewhere 
the writer gives the dates of these events : 
‘** Waldo who was of Lyons was your head, 
and back of Waldo you had no head but the 
Church of Rome ; and this may be about 
sixty years ago, and there are still living 
many of those people who were intimately 
associated with him, and Waldo himself 
was of the Roman Church. ... The 
Poor Men of Lombardy came forth from the 
Poor Men of Lyons, and this is about thirty 
years ago, and Johannes de Roncho arose.” 
The date of the separation would, accord- 
ingly, be about 1205. The document throws 
no new light on the views of the Waldenses, 
but would give the impression of more radi- 
cal separatism in relation to the Roman 
Church than we should derive from the Re- 
scriptum. As a refutation of the views of 
the parties described, the document may be 
pronounced a failure. There is little effort 
to deny the corruptions of the Church on 
which the separations were professedly 
founded. The writer relies chiefly on the 
argument from the fewness of the heretics 
as contrasted with the multitudinous mem- 
bership of the Church, the recentness of the 
founding of the various parties as contrasted 
with the antiquity of the Church, and upon 
the mutual strife prevailing among the he- 
retical parties, each claiming to be exclu- 
sively the true Church, as contrasted with 
the unity of the Church. The writer adds, 
it would seem, two new forms of the name 
of Waldo, namely, Valdezius and Gual- 
densis. 

The following statement of the modified 
dualism of the Concorricii, and of their 
scheme for explaining the origin of evil, 

may not be unacceptable: ‘‘ But the Con- 
corricii say, that there is one only Creator, 
who created all things out of han Py but 
they say that he himself created all things 
and the elements simultaneously, and they 


say that Lucifer, who is now called Satan, 
sinned in heaven of his own motion (per se), 
and seduced the angels; nor will he or his 
angels be saved ; and they say that Lucifer, 
i.e., Satan, descended into that chaos and 
saw a spirit having four faces, and he de- 
scended and it drew near to him, and they 
conversed together, and they wished to di- 
vide the elements of the good God, and they 
could not because there were not three, and 
Lucifer took away one, and there were 
three, and they divided the elements of the 
good God, and there came forth from those 
elements all those imagined things (imagi- 
nata), and they made the body of Adam, and 
when he says: ‘ Let us make man, ’ they 

explain the use of the plural by supposing 
that Lucifer speaks in the person of his as- 
sociates. And they took a minor angel and 
forcibly put him into the body of “Adam, 

and then Adam was made a living soul, and 
they named him Adam, and they extracted 
Eve from him, and they enjoined upon 
them not to eat of the apple ; and they un- 
derstand by the apple, that the serpent put 
his tail into the nature of Eve and she con- 
ceived Cain; and when Eve was joined to 
the serpent, that is to say, when she ate the 
apple, then she knew the delight of this 
world, and gave of the apple to Adam to 
eat, that is to say, joined os rself with him 
[sexually] ; and those very beings (Satan, 

etc.) that had forbidden them to eat, en- 
couraged them to eat. Likewise they say, 
that all human generation has descended in 
its entirety from Adam according to the 
flesh and according to the spirit, that is to 
say, that all our’spirits have descended from 
the angel that Lucifer with his four-footed 
associate put into Adam ; whence they say, 
that that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is born of the spirit is spirit. 
Likewise they say, that Lucifer, who is now 
called the Devil, gave the Old Testament 
and the Law, and made the promise to 
Abraham, etc. ; and they say further, that 
Christ did not eat, did not drink corpo- 
really ; and further, some of them who are 
called Sclavi say that when Christ ascended 
into heaven he put away the flesh that he 
had on earth.” Ascompared with the orig- 
inal Manicheism, or with the views of the 
Albanenses, the dualism of the Concorricii 
is thus seen to have been very moderate. 
The writer points out in detail the differ- 
ences between the two parties of Catharists 
as well as the points of agreement between 
them. The extreme dualism of the Alba- 
nenses is manifest from the following ex- 
tract: ‘‘ You teach and believe, that there 
are two Creators from eternity, and that they 
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are contrary, and that there is a great con- 
flict between them, and that the one fights 
against the other and destroys the other, 
according as either is more potent, publicly 
and privately. If this is so, the writer con- 
tinues, each is lord on his own account, and 
lord over his own kingdom, and the crea- 
tures and sons of each ought to be subject to 
him. ... O Albanenses, you preach two 
gods, two peoples, and two kingdoms with- 
out beginning, and that each of these will 
be of perpetual duration. ... O Alba- 
nenses, you preach that the evil god sent 
his messenger, or his messengers, into the 
kingdom of the good God ; and that a great 
battle took place there, and that not being 
able to resist Michael the archangel they 
were thrust forth from heaven ; but yet they 
fell with a multitude of the souls of the 
good God, whom the evil god himself im- 
prisoned in human bodies, for restoring whom 
the good God sent his Son into this world, 
who died, was crucified, suffered martyrdom 
in this world.” The writer intimates that 
the Albanenses entertained peculiar views 
about the person of Christ, which we may 
well believe to have been the case. 

On the whole, this document, written by 
a layman, makes an impression of straight- 
forward honesty, which most of the clerical 
writings against heresy fail to make. The 
conviction is irresistible, that he was ad- 
dressing himself earnestly to the sectaries 
themselves with a view to securing their 
conversion, and that he was not writing 
against them in order to stir up persecution. 
It is refreshing to find so Christian a bit of 
Roman Catholic polemical literature. 

It would transcend the limits of a notice 
like this to particularize further with refer- 
ence to the contents of this thesaurus of 
documents. Suffice it to say, that the vol- 
ume contains much of the really valuable 
material that had previously been published 
concerning the various parties of Cathari, 
Waldenses, Arnoldists, Beghards, Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, Brethren of the Common 
Life, heretical Franciscans, Taborites, Bo- 
hemian Brethren, etc., along with a consid- 
erable amount of fresh material. The 
amount of new light thrown upon the his- 
tory of medieval sects by this volume is not 
very large ; but the service rendered in col- 
lecting and editing so rich a body of docu- 
ments is a very important one. 

The far thinner volume of historical dis- 
quisition is as disappointing as the volume 
of documents is satisfying. The author 
confines himself strictly to what he consid- 
ers Gnostic-Manichean sectaries. If he 
designed to make his discussions contermi- 


nous with hisdocumentary materials, he must 
have intended to proceed in another volume 
to. consider the history of the Waldenses, 
etc. It is possible that consciousness of ad- 
vancing age may have curtailed this vol- 
ume ; and to the infirmities of age some of 
the shortcomings of the treatise under re- 
view may with some probability be ascribed. 
If the author had associated with himself 
some enterprising younger scholar, like 
Reusch, as he did in the editing of his work 
on Moral Controversies, we should doubtless 
have been the richer for it. The treatment 
even within the restricted field is meagre. 
It lacks the historical perspective that one 
would expect to find in the work of such a 
master. The sources are in many cases 
used, it would seem, without due discrimi- 
nation. From what we know of the facility 
with which enemies, pagan or Christian, of 
any hated party, have, from the earliest 
times to the present, promulgated foul in- 
sinuations with respect to the secret lives of 
its members, it is not a little surprising to 
find Dr. Déllinger incorporating into his 
narrative charges of secret abominations 
that were radically opposed to the funda- 
mental principles of the party in hand— 
principles for which its members were ready 
to suffer the most cruel tortures and death 
itself. The writers of the documents on 
which the author relies for such charges do 
not pretend to have any sufficient evidence 
whereon to base them, but throw them out 
for what they are worth as resting on mere 
rumor. It would seem to be the more judi- 
cious course utterly to ignore such slander- 
ous insinuations as are not supported by 
credible evidence. 

The first five chapters are devoted to the 
Paulicians, the Bogomiles, and related par- 
ties in the East ; and to the spread of Ori- 
ental dualism in the West. The author, it 
may be safely said, adds no new feature to 
our knowledge of these parties, and seems 


-to be entirely dependent upon the sources 


that Gieseler, Neander, Schmidt, e¢ a., 
haveemployed. So far as the author mani- 
fests any ‘‘ tendency” in discussing the vari- 
ous questions that arise, it is in magnifying 
the dealiatin element and in minifying the 
evangelical. The wonderful growth of 
Gnostic-Manichean heresy in the West from 
the beginning of the eleventh century on- 
ward, the author attributes to the incoming 
of Oriental heresy by way of Bulgaria and 
Italy, and to its union with remnants, which 
there is good reason to believe continued to 
exist, of old Gnosticism, Manichzism, and 
Priscillianism. 

Chapter VI. is devoted to Peter de Bruys 
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and Henry of Toulouse (or Lausanne). The 
author perversely insists upon identifying 
these evangelical reformers with the Cathari, 
and attempts unsuccessfully to explain 
away the evangelical significance of the rep- 
resentations of Peter the Venerable and St. 
Bernard. Ddllinger has not a scrap of fresh 
material on the lives and teachings of Peter 
and Henry. It should be borne in mind 
that Peter the Venerable and Bernard of 
Clairvaux were the most uncompromising 
enemies of these teachers. If there had 
been anything that savored of Manichexism 
in their teachings, they would certainly not 
have failed to make the most of it. What 
they do charge against these popular lead- 
ers, while it is exceedingly damaging from 
a hierarchical and ecclesiastical point of 
view, was thoroughly creditable from an 
evangelical point of view. Dr. Ddollinger 
lays much stress upon the supposed fact 
that no evangelical antecedents can be found 
for these men. On the theory that they 
were evangelical and not Manichean, 
whence did they derive their views? It is 
by no means so certain as the author would 
have us believe, that evangelical Christianity 
did not persist in Northern Italy, Southern 
France, Switzerland, the Rhine region, the 
Netherlands, etc., from the first introduc- 
tion of Christianity into these regions on- 
ward. On the other hand, it is almost cer- 
tain that such was the case. It would be 
scarcely proper in a notice like this to oc- 
cupy the space that would be requisite for 
an adequate statement -of the evidence of 
the persistence of evangelical teaching, with 
its dependence on Scripture and its rejec- 
tion of extra-scriptural doctrines and prac- 
tices. Suffice it to say that the evidence is 
to many minds entirely conclusive. Be- 
sides, it would be difficult to point out any- 
thing in the teachings of these men that 
would not readily occur to an unprejudiced 
reader of the New Testament on comparing 
its plain teachings with the travesty of 
Christianity which they witnessed in the 
lives of the clergy and in the degenerate ec- 
clesiasticism of the time. Again, Dr. Dél- 
linger fails to find satisfactory evidence of 
the survival of a party of evangelical Chris- 
tians distinct from the Gnostic-Manichean 
Cathari, during the hundred and twenty 
years that intervened between the death of 
Henry and the rise of the Waldensians. If 
he had been as intent on proving the per- 
sistence of evangelical teaching during this 
period as he was on identifying Peter and 
Henry with the Cathari, he would no doubt 
have found abundance of evidence that by 
no means all of the opponents of Rome dur- 


ing this period were of the Manichean type. 
Not to mention a number of parties that 
were arraigned before the authorities during 
this period, in whose teaching little appears 
that savors of Catharism, the rapidity with 
which evangelical principles spread after the 
appearing of Waldo and the steady growth 
of the Waldenses in the direction of free- 
dom from ecclesiasticism, as is evident, e.g., 
from a comparison of the Rescriptum with 
the accounts given by the Passau Anony- 
mous and David of Augsburg, can be best 
accounted for on the supposition that the 
followers of Peter and Henry had persisted, 
in the midst of persecution, in their rigid 
separatism and in their adhesion to the 
Scriptures as the norm of faith and prac- 
tice, and that they were gradually merged 
in the great evangelical movement com- 
monly associated with the name of Peter 
Waldo. It should not be forgotten that the 
Waldenses set up at an early date a claim to 
historical connection with the ante-papal 
time, and this claim, while it should not be 
unquestioningly accepted, should certainly 
not be completely ignored. 

The rest of the volume is occupied chiefly 
with an exposition of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the various parties of the Cathari. 
The author divides the Cathari, under the 
guidance chiefly of the Supra Stella, into 
the Monarchian and the Dualistic parties, 
and gives a somewhat full, though not very 
systematic or critical statement of the doc- 
trinal peculiarities of each party. There is 
little in this exposition that is not entirely 
familiar to students of the history of Med- 
izval sects. 

A comprehensive history of the Medieval 
sects, written from an evangelical point of 
view and in the light of all the material now 
accessible, is still adesideratum. Mr. Henry 
C. Lea, in his great work on the Inquisi- 
tion, has given us the best we have in Eng- 
lish on this subject. Probably no living 
man is so well qualified as he to prepare the 
book we need. Meanwhile the work under 
review will fill a very important place in the 
literature of the subject, and along with the 
rich German, French, and Italian works 
that have appeared within the last few 
years, will enable the diligent student to 
gain a fairly satisfactory impression of the 
lives and the teachings of those who in the 
midst of direst persecution were witnesses 
of the truth, and of those who no less hero- 
ically maintained doctrines and practices de- 
rived largely from Oriental theosophy. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 

Baptist THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, To- 

RONTO, CAN. 
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Unto tHE Uttermost. By James M. 
CAMPBELL. New York: Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, 1889. 74x5inches. Pp. 254. 
$1.25 


The tone of this book is preponderantly 
»0lemical. According to the fashion of the 
las, the chief object of attack is the more 
rigid form of Calvinism, although, with it, 
much that cannot be justly claimed as Cal- 
vinistic also suffers. While well written, it 
lacks discrimination and consistency, and is 
as dogmatic in temper and utterance as any 
advocate of the views which it opposes could 
possibly be. ‘That Christ is “‘ able to save 
unto the uttermost’? means, according to 
Mr. Campbell, that no man in this life is 
beyond help and hope. He has overlooked 
the limitation with which the sentence in 
Heb. vii. 25 ends. ‘*‘ Complete depravity 
in the individual’? is represented as ‘a 
doctrine which falsifies human history and 
vilifies human nature.’’ Eph. ii. 3 is inter- 
preted as meaning that by nature we are 
prone to become angry! ‘* Man is not re- 
sponsible for his natural tendencies, but 
solely for his conduct in reference to them.”’ 
Like Zwingli, he teaches that ‘* inherited 
tendencies to evil are misfortunes, not 
crimes,’’ and styles the contrary doctrine a 
** hideous dogma.” Sin, asastate or habit, 
is rejected ; it can only be something that 
is done. ‘There are many elegant phrases 
concerning the dependence of man on divine 
power and the necessity of regeneration. 
But how much this amounts to may be 
learned when we read of ‘‘ inherited grace,”’ 
the possibility that *‘ the natural and spirit- 
ual births may be contemporaneous,” and 
that ‘‘ generation and regeneration may 
coalesce’?! The author is inconsistent 
when, a few pages afterward, he writes : 
**Man is bound hand and foot by the law 
of heredity, which is to hima law of sin and 
death.”’ 

Redemption he regards as rooted in a 
necessity of God’s nature, rather than as an 
act of sovereign grace. ‘The sphere of mercy 
and that of justice are confounded when he 
intimates that God would have been unjust 
had he not given his Son for man’s sins. 
He denies that God has the right to pass by 
some and select others as objects of his 
help. The Anselmic theory of the Atone- 
ment is repudiated, and an argument for 
the moral theory advanced. God was not 
angry with man, but man was estranged 
from God, and needed some pledge of God’s 
love in order to be won back. 

With all this, Mr. Campbell is no Uni- 
versalist. Men are condemned and souls 


perish, he teaches, not because they are 
sinners, but because of persistent unbelief 
and disobedience. ‘The later chapters treat 
of the danger of ‘* becoming fixed in a state 
of eternal opposition to God,’’ and *‘ that 
the main thing to be dreaded is not eternal 
punishment, but eternal sin.”” Men may 
be ‘* past redemption’? without being 
** past the possibility of redemption.” This 
is certainly a subtile distinction; but it 
simply means to assert that man is forever 
to determine his own destiny. But when, 
again, he speaks of that law inherent in our 
nature, whereby men are eternally fixed in 
eternal sin, we cannot refrain from asking 
whether this be not an eternal punishment, 
and whether there be any possibility of re- 
demption for those in whom it has wrought 
such effects? He shrinks from the conclu- 
sion to which his own premises lead ; and 
yet we find him in still another place sug- 
gesting the hope of a change of character 
in the future world, as the foundation of 
the full enjoyment of the Divine mercy. 
‘* We may not pray that God may forgive 
the Devil as he is, but surely we have every 
warrant to pray that he become other than 
he is, that God may forgive him. But oh, 
the pity of it! fallen angels and fallen men 
may come into a state where all desire for 
restoration has passed away.” 
Hi. E. Jacoss, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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On page 201 of the Concise Dictionary, column 2, line 8, 
read “ dependent on” for * independent of.” 


Ws repeat the notice of last number that Rev. Dr. J. 1, 
Mombert, Paterson, N. J., will, on direct application, send 
a copy of his Handbook of the English Versiuns of the Bible 
to any minister, theological student, or Sunday -school teacher 
for one dollar ; by express, charged to subscriber, or by mail, 
for 16 cents extra for postage. The amount should accompany 
the order. 


Tue Cosmopo.itaNn for April, while a rather “ light’? nnm- 
ber, nevertheless contains matter for the thoughtful in Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow’s article on * The Fighting Forces of Ger 
many” and Professor Marquand’s descriptive paper on 
* Princeton University.’ Other illustrated articles are ‘Jn 
the Land of the White Elephant,’ by Frank G. Carpenter ; 
“*Siena’s Medieval Festival,” by Anna Hampton Brewster ; 
“A Flying Trip Around the World,” by Miss Bisland, the 
CosMOPOLITAN's special correspondent ; ** Eaton Hall,” by 
Charles S. Pelham Clinton ; the ** Académica Julian,’ by M. 
Riccardo Nobili; and fiction. In E. E. Hale's department 
of “Social Problems,” incidental mention is made of Mr. 
W. M. F. Round’s notable success with the Burnham Farm En- 
terprise, 

Tue leading article in the ATLANTIC MONTHLY for the cur- 
rent month is ** Some Popular te ghee to Civil Service Re- 
form,” by Oliver T. Morton, and will be of interest to ali 
well-wishers of the reform. The only paper of strictly theo 
logical interest in this number is by James B. Thayer on 
“Prial by Jury of Things Supernatural.’’ There is an impoz- 
tant article on Belgium, and the usual amount of fiction, poe- 
try, and ‘Contributors’ Club” talk fill out an interesting 
issue. 

Mr. ApBeEy's art is at its best in the rich illustrations to 
“The Merchant of Venice’’—the text being in Andrew Lang's 
sympathetic vein. This forms the opening piece to the April 
Harper's. R. R. Bowker writes an economic paper on “A 
Suit of Clothes,” which is well illustrated by Rogers, Monke, 
and others. General Merritt has an article on Indian cam 
paigning, also illustrated. Mr. Howells’s present fiction, 
“The Shadow of a Dream,” is, to our thinking, the most 
subtle of that author's writings up to date. and will doubtless 
afford plenty of comment for the metaphysicians. 


Scrispner’s for April has two articles of value to the stu- 
dents of civil life and mechanical progress—** The Rizhts of 
the Citizen,’ by Frederick W. Whitridge, and ** The Electric 
Railway of To-Day,’’ by Joseph Wetzler. There are interest- 
ing papers, both charmingly illustrated, on ‘*Tadmor in the 
Wilderness” and ‘In the Footsteps of Charles Lamb.’ The 
editorial utterances in ** The Point of View" department are 
airy of touch and keen as to style. 


M. Bercer, director of the last Paris Exposition, gives 
some points to the Chicagoans on the subject of world fairs 
in Tue Century for April. A subject of much greater im- 
portance is ** The Slave-Trade in the Congo Basin,” treated by 
Mr. E. J. Glave on the basis of persona! observation ; Pro 
fessor Putnam describes ‘* The Serpent Mound of Ohio” and 
Major Powell ** The Non-Irrigable Lands of the Arid Region.” 
Other articles fill out an excellent number. 


Tue novel in the April Lipprxcort is by Christian Reid. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon has a characteristic article on 
“Things that May any Day Tarn Up.”’ Julian Hawthorne 
continues his critique on his father’s ** Elixir of Life."’ Wil! 
son Barrett adds to the already voluminous literature on the 
subject of Hamlet. C. H. Herford writes on Mary Wollstone- 
croft Shelley, and Frederic M. Bird has a further word to say 
on Mr. Bellamy’s scheme, These form the chief contributions 
of this month's issue. 


Tue MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History is one of our most 
valuable periodicals, and receives a hearty welcome every 
month. Inthe April number there is a striking, though prob- 
ably unauthentic portrait of Columbus, and an unsubstantial 
article on Geo Washington at the Columbus Exposition. 
The student of American Church history will turn firet to Mr. 
John Dimitry’s appreciative article on ‘ Leval, the First 
Bishop of Quebec.’’ Leval declined a missionary bishopric in 
China (1651), but accepted the position of Vicar-apostolic of 
New France, and entered on his duties in 1659. His position 
was difficult, but he succeeded in bis ambitions. In 1674 he 
became Bishop of Quebec, but resigned three years later. In 
1708 he died. There isa book rotice of Mr. Hamilton Andrews 
Hill's History of the Old South Church of Boston, As usual, 
this magazine gives interesting matter from different fields. 


Tue April number of the Mrisstonary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor tp contains some fresh matter. Rev. John Roses tells the 
story of the ‘*Christian Dawn in Korea,’ a country just 
open to missionary infinence ; Mrs. W. F. Armstrong relates 
her “Life among the Karens;"’ and an extract from the 
Morning Post, of London, gives an account of the “ Revolution 
in Uganda."’ But to the student of missions the article by 
Rey. Edward Storrow, of Brighton, England, will be most at- 
tractive. He discusses ** Foreign Missions in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries,” or rather, the general absence of 
missions, 
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